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FOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1854. 


{ Vou. VI. No. 9.—Wuox No. 189. 


FARM SCENE FOR FEBRUARY. 


Below we present another of our nionthly series of American 
furm work and country life for the month. There would be no 
use in singing “‘ woodman, spare that tree,” to yonder honest farm- 
er w 0 is resting upon his axe ; as well might you ask those sober 
faced oxen to spare the corn stacks and meadow hay that w Il be 
{ed out to them when they get housed once more for the night. It 
is » cold, chilly scene; the ground, as far as the eye can reach, 
covered with snow, and yonder buildings completely thatched 
with a fleecy covering—but it is a good and truthful New England 

. scene ; and the good flesh in which the-cattle appear, the easy, in- 
dependent aspect of the farmers, and even the pertness and 4; irit 
. evinced by the little terrier dog, all tell a story of ample compe- 
tence. This is the month when the farmer gets in his wood— 


dragging the heavy logs on his sled under the cover of his sheds, © 


where it is cut still smaller, packed and prepared for use within 
doors. Those hickory logs are tough, and will require labor to 
reduce them to the proper dimensions for the broad and cheerful 
fireplace of the farmer’s kitchen. Once there, how they will blaze, 
and smoke, and crackle, and sing, while the bleak winds whistle 
without, and glad faces are lit up, not only by the flashing blaze 
of the wood, but by honest and loving domestic hearts within. 
Talk of the tropics,—it’s all very well to drop down there and 
wilt under the unceasing heat of the weather; and it is rather 
poctical to talk about a land of “eternal summer,” where the 
roses never die, and where “fruits and flowers blush over every 
stream,” at all seasons of the year, but still we prefer our honest, 
sturdy climate, more suitable to the development of enterprise 


| 
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and genius. A land ef “eternal summer” is a land of eternal 
lassitude—and no constitution can withstand its enervating in- 
fluences. No, no, we should be loth to exchange our crop of 
granite for the daintiest of the West India fruits ; or our annual 
snow “crop” for the dangerous and insidious malaria of her 
flower-clad but treacherous lowlands. We have been in that 
glowing land of prodigal vegetation, but only the more to love 
our native shores when we returned to them. Referring to the 
matter of wood-cutting as connected with this month, and which 
our engraving particularly illustrates, it is a fact well known to 
the farmer, that the wood which he cuts for use in this month con- 
tains at least twenty-five per cent. l¢ss of water than when cut 
earlier or later in the course of the year. An important con- 
sideration in its usefulness. . 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XVIII.—{conrixvep.] 


Zalallah started, and the crimson tide of shame suffused her 
countenance as she thought how she had been misunderstood by 
his grandson. Then, with true feminine kindness, she sought the 
sufferer’s couch, and soothed his delirious ravings by her soft 
words and tender sympathies. 

Lavalette was transferred to the “ Stamboul,”’ as an examina- 
tion of his papers, found concealed on board that vessel, proved 
that his ill-gotten gains had been invested by Manasseh, so that 
there was but little hope of their recovery, unless that worthy 
could be found. A few days afterwards, and Miaulis went forth 
to meet the enemy, while the “Nicolai” was dashing to the 
southward, on her way to Malta. 

Time, life’s great physician, soothed the consul’s agitated pulse 
ere they had rounded Cape Matapan, and Zalallah saw with joy 
that her patient was becoming less incoherent in his murmurings. 
One sunny afternoon, after a refreshing sleep, he awoke, perfectly 
conscious, but was surprised to find a lady sitting by the side of 
his berth. It was Zalallah ; and although time and trouble—those 
inexorable co-spoilers—had marked her countenance with their 
furrows, she might still have served as a model to those old Ital- 
ian painters, who, with their palettes, spread with luscious tints, 
portrayed ripened beauty. 

“ Not a word !” was her reply to his questioning, and then van- 
ished from the state-room ; but soon Captain Paskewitsch entered, 
his bluff heart overflowing with joy. He soon explained what 
had passed, and Zalallah was introduced in due form. The con- 
sul’s recovery was rapid, and he found in his nurse one who could 
fully sympathize with him in his misfortunes—indeed, they each 
suffered from Lavalette’s baseness—from Osmar Bey’s fickleness 
of heart. 

“Qne thing gives me happiness,” said he, after each had un- 
folded their griefs, ‘‘Osmer Bey—for so I suppose he is now to 
‘be called—did not rob me of my second wife, as I had feared. 

Where could she have gone ?”’ 

Zalallah shuddered—for she thought how different would have 
been her own lot had he never, with insidious tongue, persuaded 
her to leave her husband and her child. 

That night, the “Nicolai” lay “‘off and on,” for by the reck- 
oning they were near Malta, and she could but think of her 
childhood. Her husband was no more, but, perchance, her sister 
lived! Would she believe her story? Would she credit her as- 
sertion that, although for years she had been the reigning sultana 
of Mahmoud’s harem, she was pure and undefiled by wrong to 
her marital vows¢ Her pillow was wet with tears long ere she 
closed her eyes; nor did she awake until startled by the shivering 
tremor of the vessel, as she thundered forth a salute to the Mal- 
tese batteries. Looking out from the port at her side, she saw 
the well-remembered fortress of St. Elmo. 

The Russian consul at Malta came on board, and recommended 
his Smyrniote colleague to take lodging at a private boarding- 
house, instead of the noisy “‘ Clarence.” His advice was accepted, 
and when he returned, the captain, with Zalallah, accompanied 
him to select a room for the invalid. Landing on the crowded 
quay, they ascended one of the stairway streets to the Strada 
Mezzodi, where their guide soon stopped before a fine old palace 
—one of the architectural legacies of the monk-knights of St. 
‘John of Jerusalem. 

' This,” said the consul, “is the house. Walk in.” 

' The mistress of the mansion was absent, and the consul pro- 

posed to the captain that they should step across to the governor’s 

‘palace, and leave their cards, as etiquette required. Zalallah 

could not object, and yet she trembled as they departed, leaving 

-her alone. ‘The house was her own childhood’s home. Here she 

_ had been wooed and won. 

: Almost sinking upon the ottoman, she thought of the hour 

, when she went forth with her deceiver from her husband’s roof, 

‘leaving her child to the merciless world. Bitter tears coursed 

’ down her cheeks ; but soon a strange feeling calmed her grief, 
while her heart-blood ebbed and flowed with wild tumult. It was 
the action of that mysterious sympathy, which often comes, as if 
borne on angel’s wings, to warn us that some important event is 
at hand. Hearing the outer door open, and then close, as if some 
one‘had entered the house, she hastily wiped away the lingering 
tears. The door of the room was opened—she rose, and saw 
enter a young lady. It was—ay, those features !—there could be 
no mistake! Springing forward, she clasped the astonished 

Elissa to her heart, exclaiming in joyous tones : 

“My daughter! my daughter !” 

“My mother !” was the ardent reply; and Elissa returned the 
‘warm embrace with undisguised affection. 

There were no questions asked, for the heart of cach spoke in 
trampet tones of confirmation. The first joyous greeting over, 
they sat down side by side, and hand in hand. Each was too 
happy to speak. 

’  Herdaughter! There was a depth of joy in Zalallah’s soul not 
to be measured by words, as she gazed upon her long-lost child. 
The prayer of her heart, that for so many years had ascended to 
a covenant-keeping God, had now flown back like a messenger- 
dove over the ocean-waste of her sorrows, laden with the wished- 


for blessing. No longer did a veil of darkness hang over her fu- 
ture life, but the pathway was bright and clear. 

Nor was Elissa less charmed ; and as her eyes glanced from 
beneath their long over-shadowing lashes, like spring violets from 
beneath clusters of dark leaves, no one would have thought that 
care had ever touched her existence with his chilling wings. Her 
countenance was paler than it was when first we introduced her 
to our readers; but its expression had gained in thought more 
than it had lost in sparkling brightness. Happiness murmured 
in her heart as the south wind echoes through a sea-sirell cast 
upon a palm-shaded beach. 

There they sat, united after long, long years of absence, re- 
sembling cach other, but only as autumn resembles spring. Lan- 
guage came to the relief of their surcharged hearts—byt no pen 
can record the power and beauty of their tender salutations, as 
they gushed forth in the full tide of womanly affection. 

While sitting thus, a third lady entered the room, in company 
with Captain Paskewitsch. It was the Countess Onoli, the lady 
of the house, to whom the consul had introduced him in the 
street, and who had gladly consented to receive him. But no 
sooner did she see Zalallah than she started back, saying : 

“Is this your friend ?” 

Poor Zalallah! It was doubly hard to have lived for years in 
the seraglio’s cloistered seclusion, exultant in her own heart’s 
purity, and now to be judged by the stern, cold rules of her un- 
forgiving sex, before her daughter, and by her sister. Sinking 
back upon her seat, she made a struggle as if to speak, and then 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“ Aunt,” said Elissa, advancing from her mother’s side, “ but a 
few days have passed since I came here, with Lord Byron’s 
equivocal recommendation, and found in you a relative, a mother. 
Yet I could not believe what you then told me about my own pa- 
rent. I now feel confident that you wrong her—” 

“Sister!” interrupted Zalallah, rising, and, with an energetic 
movement, seizing the countess by the arm, “there hangs the 
portrait of our father. When he gave me away at the altar you 
heard my vows. Alas! in deserting my husband and this dear 
child, I broke them—but before him, upon whose likeness we gaze, 
and by High Heaven, I swear that I return unbranded by shame, 
although subdued by sorrow. Pity me, but do not upbraid me.” 

This earnest appeal could not be resisted, and tears coursed 
down the weather-bronzed cheeks of Captain Paskewitsch, as he 
saw them exchange the kiss of peace. Then Zalallah introduced 
her daughter, ‘and soon the group was enlarged by the coming of 
Consul Orloff. Many a question was asked and answered, and 
that night the sisters again occupied the room of their childhood, 
blessing, ere they slept, the daughter and niece, who had so prov- 
identially been made the herald of their happiness. 

Consul Orloff found, by consulting with his correspondents 
at Malta, that the papers obtained from Lavalette would enable 
him to secure his property, could he but find Manasseh, and ob- 
tain his renunciation of the spoils invested in his name. This, 
he hoped, Alexis would succeed in, after he had seen Osmar Bey, 
and patiently did he await his arrival. 

Happy in the society of the re-united ones, whose web of life 
was so mysteriously interwoven with his own, a pensive calm 
came over the old man’s thoughts, as the gentle breeze that lulls 
the ocean to rest after a tempest ; and he looked upon his sorrows 
as coming from that Providence, whose severest hand wounds but 
to heal, and chastens to amend. 

Zalallah never alluded to her strange interview with Alexis, at 
Constantinople, but she felt assured that he possessed her daugh- 
ter’s affections. Not that Elissa ever mentioned his name, al- 
though he was the object of her frequent thought. Did he love 
her yet? It was her heart-enigma, and every night she pondered 
over it, with her eyes filled with pleasant tears, until sleep closed 
them with its halcyon wings. 

CHAPTER XIX. 


“Hark! hark! to the war drum; its larum from far 
Gives ho;e to the valiant, and promise of war; 
All the sons of the mountain arise at the note, 
Chimariote, Itlyrian, and dark Suliote. 
0, who is more brave than the dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote? 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain, like a stream from the rock ; 
The mountains that view him descend to the shore 
Shall view him as victor, or view him no more.” 


Usprixc Love! Blessed and beautiful as the step of the 
messenger of glad tidings art thou, when, with magic influence, 
thou lightest man’s heart with the rays of gladness—yet sad is he 
to whom thou bringest 4 burthen of disappointment. Alexis, on 
his first arrival at Missolonghi, felt every doubt respecting Elissa’s 
conduct removed, and the tide of love swept cbbless through his 
mind, drawing into its sweeping current every hope and every 
thought. Had nota blockading squadron hovered off the har- 
bor, he would have followed the object of his love to Malta with- 
out delay, nor did he even give the object of his errand a thought. 
But the Turkish cruisers sailed obstinately to and fro, cutting off 
all immediate prospect of leaving Missolonghi, now saddened by 
the death of the warrior-bard. Heavy rains postponed the funeral 
ceremonies ; nor was it until the fourth day after Alexis arrived, 
that he followed Lord Byron’s corpse to the church, where the 
desolation around, the disappointed hopes, the mourning soldiers, 
and the sad presentiments which clouded every countenance, made 
the scene more truly affecting than is usually witnessed when the 
great are laid in the tomb. 

A soldier’s grief, however, is short-lived; and when Alexis was 
introduced to many of the officers that evening, by young Cor- 
dato, his companion on the march from Corinth, he found them 
gaily enjoying the pleasures of the table. Soon, to the heart-joy 
of-the young man, the conversation turned to Elissa, and he felt 
a glow of pride as all united in speaking of her with respect. 


“Who were her parents?” carelessly inquired a German 
officer. 

‘Don’t you know ?” replied Count Gamba. “ Why, she is the 
daughter of Osmar Bey, the famous renegade, and one of Mah- 
moud’s sultanas. There’s a deal of romance about that blood- 
thirsty-dog, after all.” 

Alexis gazed with burning eye-balls at the count, and every 
word hissed through his heart like water dropped upon heated 
iron. The conversation took a different turn, but making an ex- 
cuse, he left the room, and paced the streets like a madman, in a 
pelting storm of rain. He felt it not ; neither could it-extinguish 
the flames within his heart. Many a confirmation flashed, like 
lightning, upon his clouded mind, and he wondered how he could 
so long have been blinded. The conduct of Zalallah, at Con- 
stantinople, was now cxplained—she wished to convey moncy to 
her child. This, too, was the secret of the mysterious connection 
of Osmar Bey with Lavalette ; and everything now appeared to 
unroll itself before the mental gaze of the young man, whose only 
wonder was that he had not guessed the truth before. Hour after 
hour did he pace to and fro; and when, wet and weary, he sought 
his couch, he felt that the love of a sister—pure and holy, and 
guileless as it might be—was not the love he had yearned to re- 
ceive from Elissa. At early dawn he was roused by young 
Cordato : 

“Up, laggard,” said he, “ you stole off early enough last night, 
and should have been dressed long ago to receive in state a prop- 
osition that I have come to make you.” 

“ Which is?” asked Alexis. 

“Don’t look so sepulchral, gallant major. I am to return at 
once to the Isthmus of Corinth, and as you can easily enough sail 
from thence—perhaps in the very felucca that carried you so 
bravely through the storm—I thought I would invite you to share 
the march.” 

“T will go!” 

Indeed, had any one proposed going to Jerusalem, or running 
the blockade in a row-boat, Alexis would have volunteered with 
alacrity, merely to drown his thoughts. 

Ere the sun was up, the Suliotes were on the march, and soon, 
leaving the plain, they were among the glorious mountains of that 
glorious land. The very air, amid those classic shrines, has a 
balmy softness that relaxes both mind and body into pleasing las- 
situde, and although Alexis did not feel disposed to join Cordato 
in his merriment, the pure breeze had an ethereal effect, and he 
journeyed on, alike careless of the present, the past, and the future. 

As they approached Athens, the Suliotes were unusually wary, 
for the few peasants they met agreed in reporting large scouting- 
parties of Turkish cavalry as hovering around the passes. Pla- 
twa, however, was reached without any encounter, and there they 
found the deserted village already occupied by two other bands of 
Suliotes, with whom those of Cordato soon were enjoying their 
coffee and pipes. The young palikar chief pressed Alexis to join 
their revelry; but he declined, under plea of illness, and saun- 
tered forth. 

It was a beautiful night, the moon riding high in the heavens, _ 
surrounded by her starry court, while the clouds—those curtains 
to her palace—were all so raised as to afford a full view of the 
arched dome. But little cared Alexis about the beauties of the 
scene without, for wild tumult reigned in his heart, where he could 
not welcome Elissa with a mere sisterly affection. All at ence his 
practised car caught the coming tread of horse, and before he 
could reach the house where the palikars were carousing, a sentry 
fired his musket, giving the dread alarm : 

“The Turks! the Turks !” 

In an instant the sleeping Suliotes were on thcir feet, busied, as 
by instinct, in preparations for defence, with the least possible ex- 
posure. Barricades were hastily constructed,—for the enemy had 
halted on finding their approach known,—and behind one of 
these fragile entrenchments Alexis took his stand, beside Cordato. 
He had _ mechanically taken an offered carbine, and rather rejoiced 
when he saw the enemy approach, waving their yataghans, and 
uttering the war-cry of their faith : 

“Ha! bu! Allah! hu!” 

The Suliotes awaited their charge in breathless silence. Lips 
moved in prayer, but there was no sound; devout signs of the 
cross were made when the petitions were ended, but no eye ceased 
to glance along the death-charged barrel towards the approaching 
foe. On they came; nor were they more than ten feet distant 
from the barrier when it gleamed with flashes, and a deadly volley 
was poured into the dense mass. Horses and riders were over- 
thrown in their career, for a time arresting the progress of those 
behind them, and the Suliotes had hopes of victory. But at the 
very moment when their hopes were highest, there came a troop 
which had entered at some less defended part of the town, and 
attacked them in the rear. 

There was no bulwark against this new force, and the defenders 
of the barricade were now like a vessel in the vortex of a mael- 
strom, unable to escape, for around them waved a circle of death- 
dealing blades. Yet it was a struggle for life and death, nor was 
it until after an hour of carnage that the Turks found themselves 
victorious. Among the wounded was Alexis, who was struck by 
a pistol-ball in the shoulder at the beginning of the contest, but 
luckily fell into the ditch, where he escaped being trampled on 
when the attack was made from the rear. 


When Alexis recovered his senses, he found himself in a com- 
fortable bed, in a handsomely-furnished room. _ His wound had 
been carefully dressed, and, probably owing to loss of blood and 
want of food, no fever had supervened—indced, he felt entirely 
well, excepting when any attempt to move his right arm causcd 
such twinges in its shoulder that he was convinced he did not 
dream. Rising, he looked from the window, when all doubts of 
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his whereabouts ceased. The world contains but one Acropolis. 
Yes. Taken prisoner by the Turks when found among the 
wounded, he was in the Venitian Tower at the entrance of the 
buildings that crown the noblest pedestal of nature, for man’s 
noblest architectural monument. Alexis was a good classical 
scholar, and he at once recognized almost every feature of the 
landscape. Almost beneath him were the Pynx and the Areopa- 
gus; then came some silvery olive groves, the barren plain, the 
Pireus, with its shipping, the deep blue water; and in the dis- 
tance were Egina’s Rock, and the citadel of Corinth. The groves 
of the Academy hid the Cephissus ; the Hill of Collonus recalled 
the CEdipean tragedy; the Pass of Phyla was a monument of 
the tyrant’s defeat—in short, the enraptured student saw the map 
of Attica unrolled before him, and the history of the metropolis 
of Greece marked by the actual scenes of its principal events. 

His meditations were interrupted by the entrance of a soldier, 
whom Alexis immediately recognized as the trumpeter who had 
attended Osmar Bey at the review, when he had visited the 
Turkish camp, near Smyrna. From him the guardsman learned 
that he had been wounded at Plata, and brought to Athens by 
order of Osmar Bey. 

“The bey was wounded himself, Major Orloff, in the engage- 
ment, and, learning from your surgeon that you were recovering, 
he has sent me to ascertain if you cannot rise and visit him in 
the room below.” 

“Certainly,” replied Alexis, “if you will aid me a little in 
dressing.” 

Meanwhile, Osmar Bey lay in the room beneath, a prey to in- 
tense suffering—not that his wound was of a serious character, 
but because he had been a prey to the workings of a guilty con- 
science since he had seen his son fall by a shot from his own pis- 
tol. A moment after the deadly messenger had sped from his pis- 
tol, he would have given his rank, fortune, all, to have recalled it, 
for as the object of his aim fell, he recognized Alexis! Nerved 
with superhuman energy, it was not long ere he obtained posses- 
sion of the insensible form he loved so well, and sent him on a 
litter to Athens. His own wound was neglected—what cared he 
for himself ?—nor did he leave the couch of his son until the sur 
geon, declaring that there was no danger, forced him away. It 
was well that he went, for he had lost a great deal of blood, and 
then began his mental sufferings. Sin-hardened as he was, he 
shrank in dismay at the thought that he was the murderer of his 
child. The sun did not set gloriously in the west, or rise again 
in the east, that its ruddy tints did not seem to him reflecting 
back the hue of guilt; for him the moon nightly cast a bloody 
halo; and the fires of the stars shone with a crimson light—as if 
his crime had reversed the beauties of nature, and had imparted 
the stain of infamy to the whole world. 

Alexis was reported convalescent, and then the conscicnce- 
stricken parent felt a sense of his deliverance from crime sweep 
joyously through his soul. It came, overwhelming, as with an 
inundating tide, every finer feeling—bursting, with foaming wave, 
over the very sin-dykes of his heart, and filling its emptiness with 
a strange medicy of tempestuous thoughts. He was grateful to 
Providence because he had not slain his son—horror-struck at the 
very idea of such a crime—sorry that his inordinate thirst for re- 
venge had made him a very demon—agonized, for he felt that the 
bitter malignity in which his heart had been steeped was unde- 
serving of pardon! The strong man wept like a child! The 
accidental wounding of his son had at last struck home to his 
hardened heart with that sharpest of divine weapons—remorse ! 

A visit from Alexis was announced ; and the haughty renegade 
found his courage fail him as his attendants propped him up with 
pillows to receive his son. His implacable anger against Consul 
Orloff rose, like an icy barrier, before his misty eyes. ‘ Cour- 
age!” whispered his good intentions; “receive your son kindly, 
and remember that to him that stricken old man has been a 
father.’ He nerved himself for the interview; yet, when the 
door opened, it seemed to him that a dagger was plunged into 
his heart, and he sank back upon the pillows almost insensible. 

The guardsman had also endeavored to nerve himself for the 
interview. He was determined to ascertain the truth of the mys- 
tery in which his father’s conduct was enveloped ; and, if he was 
implicated in the web of embezzlements woven around the con- 
sul’s fortune, to demand its restitution. Then he thought of 
Elissa. But.no! His grandfather must first be set right, no 
matter who had done him wrong. 

But when, on entering the room, he saw the once brilliant look- 
-ing officer stretched upon his couch, his fine features haggard 
with the ravages of feverish anxiety, his eyes dimmed with tears, 
and an expression of sorrow playing around his mouth, he forgot 
all, save that his father was before him. A gush of filial love 
submerged all other feelings, and, grasping the extended hand, 
he dropped upon his knees at the sufferer’s side, exclaiming : 

“My father! my dear father !—have I found you at last ?”’ 

A bright flush lit up the invalid’s hollow cheeks, and his listless 
eye flashed bright, as he replied : 

“ Thanks, my dear son, for this kind greeting to one so unwor- 
thy of it. Sit down by me, now, and let me talk with you.” 

Alexis seated himself by the bedside, and the bey, still holding 
his hand, continued : 

“My son,—O, what joy it gives me so to address you,—your 
grandfather did me grievous wrong.” He blighted my heart 
hopes ; he offered me as a gacrifice upon the altar of his pride ; 
he separated me from the loved bride of my choice; and I, mis- 
erable and desolate, vowed revenge. It was my god, to whom I 

devoted my every energy. In the stormy ranks of battle, on the 
raging seas, among strange companions and through political in- 
trigues, have I nursed my desire to retaliate with ten-fold force 
my wrongs. To gratify the cravings of revenge I forswore my 


creed—cringed before, flattered, or commanded others—and I 
succeeded. I have glutted my vengeance upon those who sec- 
onded your grandfather’s stern resolve—and he is stripped of his 
wealth. But now I humble myself before you and before my 
God. Pardon me, Alexis! Pardon your unhappy father!” 

“May God forgive you, as I do, my poor father!” replied the 
son, his eyes filled with tears—for it was evident that his father 
had known but little happiness. 

“ Ah! my son, I fear that there is no pardon for such a vile 
wretch—conscience, like the lightning’s flash, came from the 
bloody field of Platwa, and my impregnable citadel of revengeful 
pride is but.a blackened heap of ashes.” 

“ Will you not see my grandfather ?” inquired Alexis. “He is 
as generous as he is good.” 

A sullen air of gloomy defiance came over the bey’s face at the 
idea of sueing for pardon before him to whose hardness of heart 
he attributed his whole career of crime. It was a bitter thought, 
but he had chastened his heart, and a convulsive effort restored 
tranquillity to his features. 

“ Alexis, I~” 

The struggle was too much for his feeble frame, and he sank 
back, a small current of frothy blood trickling from his parted 
lips. His eyes glared with a fixed stare, and Alexis shouted 
loudly for help. Ere the surgeon came, the young man’s wound 
had opened, and he fell in a swoon across his father’s couch. 

The sun was set ere Alexis recovered his consciousness, and, 
after vainly endeavoring to recall the interview with his father, he 
fell into a slumber, from which he did not awake until nearly noon 
the next day. To his great joy, he saw a well-known form sitting 
by the window, and exclaimed : 

“ Achmet !—does my father live ?” 

“He does,” replied the faithful Mameluke, who had that morn- 
ing arrived from Smyrna, and had been ordered to attend Alexis. 
“Nay, he was in this room an hour ago, to kiss you ere he left.” 

“Left! Where has he gone ?” 

“That, major, I cannot tell you. Noone but a man of his 
iron nerve, and unconquerable will, would have left his bed for 
a month after such an attack as he had last night. But he is away 
this morning—look, he is in yonder felucca.” 

“ And I—am I a prisoner here ?” 

“Yes, major ; with the surgeon for a jailor, and myself for a 
turnkey. The moment you have served out your sentence you 
will be liberated.” 

“Sentence! what sentence?” eagerly inquired Alexis, who 
could not comprehend his position. 

“Simply, major, that you were accused of illness, sentenced to 
remain here until cured, and ordered to live on rations that will 
scarcely support a cat. But when well again—flints and scab- 
bards !—but there will be joy at Malta.” 

“Has my grandfather arrived there, then ?” 

“ He has, major; and is now an occupant of the same house 
with Mademoiselle Elissa.” 

Alexis sighed. 

“It seems,” said he, after a moment’s reflection, “that Elissa 
is my sister.” 

’ “Your sister, major?” and the old veteran, rising, approached 
the bedside ; “she is no more your sister than Iam. Where did 
you get that idea?” - 

Did Alexis hear aright? Again his cup of joy was filled, and 
he felt that life had charms. 

“I think,” said he, “that I shall be able to go out to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


de creas 1 
tone gone; 
Up and up the crimson East 
Tranced lis guides prime 
Dumb with utter joy.” 

Matta! Christopher Columbus was not more rejoiced when 
the islets of his long dreamed-of continent rose before him, than 
was Alexis, when, far away to the westward, he again saw Eng- 
land's citadel—so long the embattled home of the monk-knights 
of St. John. The felucca, hired by Achmet in the seaport of 
Athens, was a dull, heavy sailer; the winds were adverse, and 
the young man had almost lost patience when they came in sight 
of the desired haven. At last he reached the quay, and Achmet 
was able to minister to his impatience by conducting him to the 
residence of his grandfather—and of Elissa. 

Consul Orloff had gone out, but the countess, who immediately 
recognized Alexis from the descriptions she had had of him, in- 
vited him to walk in. 

“It is Major Orloff,” said she, “if I mistake not; and there is 
a lady in the drawing-room who will entertain you until the old 
gentleman returns.” 

Thanking her, Alexis felt his blood course joyously through 
every vein as he followed her up the broad staircase, and into a 
spacious drawing-room. Entering alone, he found—not the idol 
of his heart, but Zalallah! Yes, it was the Circe who wou'd have 
retained him, as he thought, within the seraglio’s walls. 

Yet, how different was her appearance. Sorrow had prema- 
turely blanched her rich tresses, whose snowy braids were drawn 
beneath a plain white cap, while her black silk dress gave a fine 
effect to her beautiful features, mellowed, yet not defaced by time. 
There was, too, a strong resemblance to some one, he knew not 
who. The door opened, and in glided Elissa, a bright flush ting- 
ing her clear, classical face, while her gladness of heart shone out 
from beneath her long eye-lashes, as she advanced towards Alexis, 
holding out both hands. 

“Welcome to Malta, Major Orloff. We had begun to fear for 


your safety, and—and your grandfather will be rejoiced to see 
you, looking so well, too.” Then, recollecting herself, she turned : 

“My mother! Major Orloff.” 

Her mother! Was this mystery never to end! 

“T have seen Major Orloff before, my dear; and once endeav- 
ored to enlist him in a scheme for your rescue from Scio ; but he, 
most ungallantly ran away, to the great scandal of the seraglio.” 

Alexis was in that unfortunate position which all occasionally 
find themselves in. He saw clearly that he had committed a great 
blunder, and, as he feared, an unpardonable one. But Zalallah 
soon relieved him from his embarassment. 

“ “ Annoying as it was at the time, major, your evasion proved a 
blessing. Had you not left so abruptly, I should not have seen 
my daughter.” 

As she spoke, Elissa stole gently to her side, and encircling her 
waist with one of her beautiful arms, the mother and daughter 
presented a charming picture. Just then, in came Consul Orloff, 
and in a moment Alexis was clasped in the old gentleman’s warm 
embrace. 

“Thank God for your return, my dear boy,” said he, tears of 
joy streaming down his wrinkléd cheeks. “I feared some acci- 
dent might have happened to you, and that would have been 
harder to bear than the loss of fortune. Come, let us all sit 
down, and then tell us your adventures. You have made that 
rascal, Manasseh, disgorge finely—” 

“Manasseh !” ejaculated Alexis. 

“The rascal! But, never mind, he is paying up well. Only 
this morning I received a letter of credit from Vienna, of some 
eighty thousand florins, which he deposited there, and now re- 

ays.” 

But, my dear sir,” interrupted the astonished young man. 

“Not a word—you have managed the matter capitally.” 

Then, as if struck by a sudden idea, the old gentleman jumped 
up and asked Zalallah if she would walk down stairs with him, 
to consult with the countess about a room for the stranger. The 
request was complied with, and the young couple were left alone. 

Happy moment! Yet each could but remember the shadows 
that had crossed their paths since they last met, and some mo- 
ments elapsed before either could find voice to express their sen- 
timents. They were seated, side by side, upon an ottoman, and 
Alexis endeavored to gaze into her eyes, but the long lashes 
fringed them, as she looked steadily into a bouquet in her hand. 

“ Elissa!” he exclaimed, in a deep, passionate tone, “do not 
again repulse me. You might have thought my manner strange 
when I urged my suit before—rash and hasty—well, so the world 
might have called it. Common love, I know, needs time and 
grace to perfect it—but mine, like the fabulous warriors of Attica, 
sprang at once into full existence. I loved you then as I love 
you now. Now, as then, I offer you an honest heart—a haven of 
repose, where, in its own good season, your love shall flourish, 


too.” 
There was no reply; but Elissa, raising her head, gazed on 


him with such tenderness, that, clasping her in his arms, he im- 
printed burning kisses upon her lips. They loved! Every life 
has points wherein all wandering rays of happiness converge, and 
now their hearts lay anchored in a sheltered haven of delight. 
Each looked forward through a sunny vista to the joyous hour 
when, hand in hand, they would receive a divine benediction upon 
their plighted faith. 

There were many explanations that day; many details of the 
past; many hopes for the future. The description, given by 
Alexis, of his heart-stricken futher moved the old consul’s heart, 
and he promised not only to forgive him but to invite him to 
visit Smyrna, if they all returned there. Nor was Alcxis less 
touched by the sad fute of Lavalette, who, rascal as he was, had 
been a father to his Elissa. 

A few weeks passed almost imperceptibly away while the neces- 
sary preparations for the wedding were in progress. Almost every 
post brought the consul advices of some investment in his favor, 
made by Manasseh, and they all concluded that the repentant Os- 
mar Bey had forced the accomplice of his vengeance te disgorge 
his ill-gotten wealth. Alexis received much attention from the 
British officers of the garrison, but gladly escaped from their fes- 
tivitics to the side of Elissa, whose intelligent eyes sparkled with 
the pleasing excitement of her feelings. Her dimpled mouth, 
with its pearly teeth, seemed made to smile on her betrothed, nor 
could anything exceed the cheerful music of her joyous laugh, 
that thrilled through the heart of Alexis like the light carol of a 
bird. Basking in the sunlight of her smiles, his existence was 
like the smooth water of a lily-bordered lake, where the beautiful 
flowers are reflected in the pellucid element from whence they 
derive their sustenance. 

Captain Paskewitsch had been ordered to Greece, for Nicholas, 
who had ascended the imperial throne of Russia, considered, that 
to deprive Turkey of her most productive colony was in. reality 
weakening the Ottoman ho!d upon Constantinople. Bravely did 
the Greeks maintain the unequal struggle, with a glorioys hope of 
national resurrection, and soon the cannou of the allied fleet at 
Navarino proclaimed the new advent of Greece among uations. 
The “ Nicolai” wag the Russian flagship, and her gallant com- 
mander won loud culogiums for the able manner in which he 
manoeuvred her daring the action. 

At last the bridal morning dawned! The glorious sun rode up 
triumphantly upon his Oriental throne, and as the cathedral belis 
commenced their matin-peal, the “Nicolai” came proudly into 
the harbor, her saluting cannon adding to the announcement of 
the day. Long before she was free from the enveloping clouds of 
smoke, the steady pulls of the stalwort crew of her first cutter 
had brought her commander to the shore, and when the consul 
and his grandson came to the breakfast table, each found an 
ominous-looking government missive on their plates. 
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,* What can it be ?” said Alexis, 
slightly thanging color—for Sibe- 
ria, with all its horrors, is ever be- 
fore the subjects of the autocrat. 

“I will soon tell you what mine 
is,” replied the consul, breakin 
the seal, and reading the encl 
despatch. It was thus worded : 

‘“ Whereas I, Nicholas, Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, and Head 
of ‘the Greek Church, have every 
reason to be satisfied with your 
condact as our consul, at Smyrna, 
from which post you are hereby 
dismissed, I constitute you a count 
of our empire, with an annual pen- 
sion-suitable to-your rank.” 

His majcsty.is kind,” con- 
tinned the consul, “but I should 
have preferred the simple title of 
‘consul,’ with my old residence. 
Who is its fortunate possessor, 
now, I-wonder? I envy him, for 
no other house in Smyrna will 
ever seem like home to me.” 

* And what is your order, Alex- 
is?” asked the countess, while 
Elissa, with tearful eyes, gazed at 
the paper with apprehension. 

Alexis broke the seal, read the 
enclosure, and then, as if in doubt, 
re-read it. “Give me joy!” he 
exclaimed, and he read : 

‘ Whereas I, Nicholas, Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, and Head 
of the Greek Church, have learn- 
ed the faithful. services of your 
venerable grandfather as our con- 
sul, at Smyrna, and are likewise 
familiar with your merits, I here- 
hy appoint you his successor, and 
order you to repair to Smyrna at 
once, where instructions will await 


“Long live the em !” said 
the elder Orloff. a: 

“ Grandfather, you will not have 
to move from the consulate, after 
all,” said Alexis. 

Overjoyed at this pleasing in- 
telligence, the happy group sat 
chatting around the table, until 
the arrival of Elissa’s bridesmaids 
sent ~ to Seale toilets. 

“Don’t hurry, major,” growled 
Achmet, through his. 
“ Flints and scabbards ! there’ll be 
no wedding until you go to the ca- 
thedral.” 

Already had the bells, with joy- 
ous peal, summoned the noble and 
the fair, the gallant and the beau- 
tiful to the cathedral, where once 
the bold knights knelt in prayer. 
Nor was it many moments after 
the appointed hour, ere the bridal 


party matle its way through tho” 


crowd, weléomed by the gladsome 
notes of the choir, and the deep; 
full notes of, the organ. ‘ 

Elissa, the observed of all ob- 
servers, was beautiful beyond the 
usual measure of bridal loveliness, 
as she moved through the cathe- 
dral, like a wild. swan. floating 
on the waters. The softness of her 
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full eyes, the coral richness of her 
rose-tinted lips, and the rapid suc- 
cession of modest blushes that oc- 
cupied her soft, full cheeks, were 
charms that would require the po- 
culiar power ot Titian’s pencil to 
portray. Alexis was no less an 
object of notice ; the playful smile 
that wreathed his lips bespoke the 
joy of his heart, as he stood at the 
altar and vowed his love to her 
ittle thought the ha 

around the altar, that casey ae 
Spectators was one in whom all 
took a deep interest. It was Os- 
mar Bey, the renegade, who, for 
the first time since he had abjared 
Christianity, had entered a Chris- 
tian church. Well disguised, he 
had obtained a seat where he could 
witness the ceremony, and he felt 
every nerve thrill as the ‘solemn 
service proceeded. At last, all 
was over, and the organ poured 
out a perfect deluge of joyous 
notes, rolling in gladness along 
the vaulted roof, while the choir 
burst forth into that thankagiving 
anthem : “‘ O come, let us sing un- 
to the Lord! ‘Let us heartily re- 
joice in the strength of His salva- 
tion !” Comforted and strengthen- 
ed, he joined the throng, congratu- 
lating the happy pair; and there, 
at the altar; the mystery was 
solved—Osmar Bey was Manas- 
sch! Manasseh existed not, save 
in the disguise of Osmar 
Moved by an impulse, the bride’ 
and bridegroom knelt at his feet, 
and felt his stalding tears as he 
leaned over them. When they 
arose he was gone! ~ 

The elder Orloff, restored to his 
fortune, again took the lead of 
the Levantine commerce, although 
he never entrusted his books to 
another’s care, enjoying the soci- 
ety of his grandchildren. His 
temporary embarrassment, when 
the causes were guessed at, but 
strengthened his credit, and he 
enjoyed what he most coveted— 
the confidence and esteem which 
invariably attend on mercantile 
integrity. Osmar Bey was never 
seen after his appearance, disguis- 
ed. as Manasseh, at the wedding 
of Alexis. It was ascertained 
that—probably a victim to re- 
morse—he had carefully restored 
all the funds abstracted from the 
capital of Consul Orloff, and 
then, with an idiotic attendant, 
who was ever talking of — 
keeping, he had gone into Upper 
India. His after fate was 
known. Perhaps his_ repentant 
spirit fled amid some raging storm 
of fire and steel, with the proud 
cheer of victory as a requiem ; or 
else, without a fond hand to close 
his eyes, he sank peacefully to rest 
in his new home. 
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EGYPTIAN MUSEUM. 


In a gallery of the Louvre at 
Paris, of the courtyard 
opposite the clock, the different 
Egyptian monuments, formerly 
scattered through the museum of 
antique’sculpture and other parts 
of the edifice, have been collected. 
These monuments, which were not 
very significant to the public so 
long as they were mixed up with 
Greek and Roman works, now 
present, in their unity, an entirely 
new spectacle ; they take a stronger 
hold of the imagination ; their com- 
bination summons and concentrates 
the thought in the mysterious civil- 
ization of ancient Egypt, on its 
strange art and its obscure history. 
This special museum is not indeed 
rich enough completely to satisfy 
curiosity and study. Architecture, 
for instance, is not sufficiently rep- 
resented by it; the same may be 
said of the painting and sculpture 
which, more abundant and more 
varied, would afford a better initia- 
tion into the details of domestic 
life. However this may be, a visit 
to the Egyptian gallery as it stands, 
is now considered deeply interest- 
ing by all well-informed travellers. 
The monuments which first attract 
our attention are the sphynxes, 
statues, statuettes and groups 
which represent gods, kings, or 
citizens. Eleven statues of black 
granite, veined with rose color) one 
alone excepted ), represent the god- 
dess Pacht, a solar divinity, to 
whom is attributed the formation 
of the Asiatic races. She has com- 
monly « lion’s head surmounted by 
a crescent. Groups or statuettes 
represent Osiris, Horus and Amenon. Kings are more numerous 
than gods in the gallery. The beautiful sphynx in rose-colored 
granite, represented in the engraving on the preceding page, the 
noble features of which are unfortunately mutilated, represents a 
great king of whom Tacitus speaks, Ramses II. of the 19th dy- 
nasty; Ramses Meiancoun, the conqueror of Ethiopia, and con- 
= of a part of Asia, who reigned more than sixty years in 
the fifteenth century B.C. He covered Egypt with sumptuous 
monuments; but at this time the art of sculpture, which had at- 
tained its perfection under the eighteenth dynasty, was in deca- 
dence. Another gigantic sphynx in red granite represents King 
Menephtah or Menophis, thirteenth son of Ramses II. Each of 
the lion’s paws rests on a ring, which seems to be the symbol of a 
long period of centurics. It is thought that this was the king who 

versecuted the Hebrews, and who perished in the passage of the 

d Sea. Two sphynxes of basalt represent, one, King Nephe- 
rites, who reigned in the year 398 B. C., and the other, King Ha- 
koris, his successor. A sphynx of gray freestone represents King 
Nectanebo [., who was seated on the throne, 378 B.C. There 
are six other sphynxes which have no inscription. 
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This extensive range of buildings, also represented on the pre- 
ceding page, is a specimen of the vast scale upon which railway 
depots are constructed in this country. The site of the structures 
once formed part of the bed of the river Detroit, which has been 
filled in at a vast expense, and the depot founded upon piles. It 
is one of tho largest works of its class in the United States, having 
a water front of nearly nineteen hundred feet, and a wharf forty 
feet wide, with a depth of water in the dock ranging from twelve 
to twenty-two fect. The depot itsclf is one hundred feet wide, 
and eight hundred fect in length, and, like many of our depots, is 
a model of architectural beauty. 


THE BALINENICEPS REX. 


THE BOURBON ROYAL MUSEUM, AT NAPLES. 


MUSEUM AT NAPLES. 


At the end of the 16th century, 
this was the royal stable. In 1816, 


the horses were removed, and pro- 4 


fessors took their places; it was 
then a university. ‘The street, 
which was called Delle Pigne, took 
the name of Degli Studi (street of 
studies). The university was re- 
moved in its turn, the building was 
enlarged, statues were carried thith- 
er—<ome from the Farnese gardens 
at Rome, other from Portici and 
Capodimonte. With the sculptures 
came jewels, medals and precious 
manuscripts—the museum was 
founded. The architect, Pompei 
Schianterelli gave the monument 
proportions worthier of its new 
destination. From generation to 
generation, the collection was en- 
riched by the discoveries of Pom- 

ii, Herculaneum and Stabia. It 
inherited the precious galleries of 
the Duke Carafa di Noja, Cardinal 
Borgia and Vicenzio. It has beeir 
for along time one of the finest 
museums in Europe. No other 
possesses so many antique bronzes, 
glasses, gems and paintings. An 
enumeration would evince this, and 
show that the museum at Naples 
offers a fertile source of instruction 
and pleasure. 


THE BALINAENICEPS REX. 


Below we give a representation 
of this bird recently discovered on 
the western coast of Africa by Mr. 
Gould, an English ornithologist ; 
it resembles, in many respects, an- 
other bird of South America be- 
longing to M. Lesson’s family of 
Cochlorinques, and known under the 
name of Savacou (Cancroma Linn). 
The termination of .the beak and 
the form of the claws resembles 
also a bird now lost, the Dodo, of 
which only one head and a fossil 
claw are in existence. The beak 
of the Balinseniceps Rex, in the 
form of a spoon, is very broad, yel- 
low in the male and reddish brown 
in the female. Its convex cre:t, 
rounded in the upper part and end- 
ing in a hook at the extremity, is 
of a brownish slate color, contrast- 
ing with the yellow hue of the beak. 
The nostrils are elongated. The 
middle of the lower mandible is 
membranecous; the circumference 
of the eyes is bare and of a yellow 
color ; the eyes are of a clear, gray- 
ish brown; the tarsus is long and 
covered with fine scales, which dis- 
tinguish this bird from fhe real 
cranes, which have, on the contra- 
ry, elongated scales; the general 
color is of aclear ashen gray on the 
back and claws, and pale gray on 
the belly; the feathers on the back 
of its head are long; the bird is 
about five feet in length ; its habits 
have not yet been studied. It is 
conjectured that this bird resides 
among the overflowed marshes of 
Africa, where it lives on mollusce, 
_ fish and reptiles, which it readily 
_# seizes with its broad beak. ; 


MORITZ RETZSCH. 


MORITZ RETZSCH. 

Moritz Retzsch, the celebrated German artist, a portrait of whom we give 
above, whose “outlines” are, of course, familiar to our readers, was born xt 
Dresden, Dec. 9, 1799, and descended from a family of Protestant Hun- 
garian refugees. From his infancy, his voluntary and persevering atten- 
tion to drawing, modelling clay and carving wood, revealed him a serious 
artistic vocation. Still he resisted, and acquired the knowledge necessary to 
become a ranger, or forest-keeper; bnt when about twenty, his love of art 
swept away his resolves. He was not compelled to part from his family 
and native city to pursue the path which allured and delighted him; for 
Dresden was, and is still—thanks to its admirable museum and the taste of 
its inhabitants—an excellent school of art. He and his brother drew much 
together, but without regular instruction, until 1798, when he studied in the 
academy. The melancholv state of Germany from 1806 to 1814, prevented 
him from visiting Italy. During this period, he was the chief stay of his 
family. Retzsch is an enemy to all imitation, and has always chosen 
his subjects from the little explored field of romantic | Poster. Asa 
portrait-painter, he is also very successful. The first work of Retzsch.which 
attracted public notice was a series of sketches illustrating Goethe’s Faust. 
Cotta; the bookseller, encouraged by this success, asked Retzsch to furnish 
another scrics of designs for the poems of Schiller. ‘The charming drawings 
of Fridolin, the Dragon of Rhodes, the Bell, Pegasus in harness, ete. “These 
drawings, and those by which Retzsch has illustrated Gocthe and Shak- 
speare, are less translations than interpretations, and, so to speak, poetical 
commentaries. Retzsch is profissor of painting in the Royal. Academy. 
He lives in a pretty country-house surrounded. by vines, on a hill fronting 
the Elbetard Dresden. He married, a long time since, the daughter of one 
of his father’s neighbors ; and every year he gives his wife, on her birthday, 
a composition, into which he throws his whole art and soul. The album 
which contains these drawings is said to be admirable in conception and 
poetry. As regards the city of Dresden itself, it is rich in every treasure of 
art, and, favored by a beautiful natural scenery, it,is the summer resort of 
many foreigners, especially since the artificial mineral waters have been 
prepared in the beautiful garden of Struve. Dresden was the centre of op- 
erations in the contest of 1813, when almost all the powers of Europe were 
arrayed against Napoleon. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE REAPER. 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


© leave me here in solitude, 
Though hard may seem the reaper’s lot, 
His pure delight’s the harvest bright 
That waves around his little cot. 
Too cold are life’s deceitful ways, 
To tempt me from content to stray ; 
I love the toil that tills the soil, 
And makes the rugged land look gay. 


Alas, thou fruitful, smiling vale, 
Meet granary of nature's store, 

The chann shall flee from field and tree 
When the reaper’s voice is heard no more— 


When by the stream it cannot rise 
To mingle with its rippling wave, 
When the lone dove shail tell her love, 
And sorrow o’er the reaper’s grave! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MAN-TRAP AT ASHDALE, 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Foorstrrs were heard—a form darkened the door—some one 
entered,—but Mrs. Pratt did not look up, nor pwuse in her work. 
The sun had gone down, and twilight was gathering dimly. Mrs. 
Pratt leaned closer to the window, that she might catch the fading 
rays, and a little while longer continue her work. 

“ Sarah !” 

“Well?” Mrs. Pratt did not turn, nor look towards the speak- 
er. Her voice was a low, sad murmur. 

“Sarah.” The hand of the speaker now rested lightly on her 
shoulder. 

With a quick movement, and with some surprise in her man- 
ner, Mrs. Pratt turned herself from the window. 

“Q, Edward!” Her voice choked, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Sarah.” And Mr. Pratt seated himself beside his wife, plac- 
ing his hand gently on hers as he did so, and looking earnestly 
and tenderly in her face. “Sarah, I have a little good news for 
you; if good news can come in just such a shape. Old Killigrew 
is dead.” 

“Dead!” Light and shadow were blended on the face of Mrs. 
Pratt. Death is an awful thing, come in almost any shape it 
will; and in the case of a man like Killigrew, it was awful in the 
extreme. Yet, the intelligence caused a throb of pleasure in the 
heart of Mars. Pratt. 

“ Yes ; he fell dead about two hours ago, while standing behind 
his bar. He died with the toddy-stick in his hand, and a glass of 
liquor before him. I wouldn’t like to go into eternity with all the 
sins against humanity that lie on his conscience.” 

And Mr. Pratt shuddered as he spoke. 

“Is the tavern to be closed?” asked Mrs. Pratt; hope and 
anxiety blending in her voice. 

“TI saw Parker, old Killigrew’s son-in-law, as I came along, and 
he told me that not another drop of liquor should be sold there 
while he lived. He means to farm the pias himself. It’s first 
rate land ; though neglected and run down.” 

Will he keep his ‘word ?” 

“Parker! Yes, indeed. If he says a thing, you may depend 
on his doing it. He has always been opposed to the old man’s 
keeping bar.” 

“ And what a curse to Ashdale that bar has been! O, Edward!” 

No wonder Mrs. Pratt was overcome by her feelings. No won- 
der she said that bar had been a curse. Ten years before, as she 
stood beside her young husband, she had the proudest, happiest 
heart in Ashdale. Since then, alas! none was so humbled and 


grief stricken ; for, in that bar, her loved and honored husband 
had trailed his manhood in the dust of a deb 


i Z lity. 

Than’Edward Pratt, a kinder hearted man could not be found. 
But, he had neither a decided will, nor strength of purpose. The 
current in which his life-boat happened to be, usually bore him 
along ; and even when conscious that it was gliding towards a 
dangerous sea, he opposed to it only a slight resistance. 

Very soon after their marriage Mrs. Pratt discovered in her 
husband a fondness for stimulating drinks. A prompt yet gen- 
tle and loving remonstrance accomplished all she had hoped to 
gain. The dangerous tempter was banished from their house, 
All would have been well, from that time forth, had not the tav- 
ern of old Killigrew, the only one in Ashdale, stood directly on 
the way along which Mr. Pratt daily went to the store where he 
was employed as a clerk. Often, in returning home, he would 
be in company with young men who never passed Killigrew’s 
without a word with the companionable landlord, and a taste of 
his well mixed liquor. It was not in the amiable and compliant 
Mr. Pratt to say “‘no ” on these occasions. 

Soon his wife became aware of the temptation that was in his 
way; and of his almost daily yielding to its enticements. She 
talked with him soberly, yet gently and lovingly as before. Her 
words aroused no impatience—no anger—no stubborn self-will. 
He loved her too well to pain her with even a frown. 

_ “li not darken old Killigrew’s door again if it troubles you, 
Sarah. I don’t care for his liquor. As you say, it does me no 


” 
. 


good 
“I shall be so happy!” sobbed Mrs. Pratt, hiding her tearful 


face on the breast of her husband. 
to trouble me.” 

On the next morning, as Mr. Pratt was passing the tavern, old 
Killigrew, who, if not behind the bar, mixing up his tempting 
compounds, was sure to be at his door watching out for customers 
—called out : 

“ Hey! Neddy, my boy! What’s your particular hurry ¢” 

“1’m a little late,” replied the young man, evasively, keeping 
on his way. 

“Stop, stop,” called the landlord. “Here! Why, my dear 
fellow ! one would think you had the business of the world on 
your shoulders. A man should never be in too great a hurry to 
speak a word with an old friend. What’s become of Phillips? I 
haven’t set my eyes on him for a week.” 

“The truth is,” said Pratt, who now paused, “ it is the opinion 
of his friends, that he has been coming here a little too often.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense! Too often! I never saw him when I 
thought he’d been drinking too much. It’s ridiculous! And he’s 
silly enough to mind them. Well, well. If he thinks he’s in 
danger he’d better stay away. He must have a weak head !” 

Killigrew spoke contemptuously. Pratt felt the landlord’s 
sneering manner almost as much as if it had been applied to him- 
self. It cost him no light effort to say, “good morning,” and 
pass on without taking a drink at the bar. 

“IT wish this old man-trap was on the other side of Jericho!” 
he muttered, as soon as he was fairly beyond the sphere of its dan- 
gerous attraction ; “ or that I didn’t have to pass it three or four 
times every day. If old Killigrew lays hold of me after this 
fashion, I’m afraid my good resolutions are not going to be worth 
much. O, dear! I wonder what good ever comes of this rum- 
selling and rum-drinking? As to the harm, one needn’t go far to 
look for that.” 

Musing thus, Pratt went on his way. At dinner time, both in 
coming home and returning to the store, he succeeded in getting 
past old Killigrew’s “ man-trap” without being hailed by the 
watchful landlord. But his good resolutions were not proof 
against the influences that assailed him in the evening. Later 
than usual he lingered at the store, in order to avoid, by so doing, 
the Company of one or two young men who always stopped to 
drink at Killigrew’s. He thought he had escaped them; but it 
was not so. ‘They were in the tavern porch as he came along, 
and, having taken their cue from the landlord, who was keen- 
sighted enough to see what had been passing inthe mind of Pratt, 
and feared to lose a customer, assailed him with influences that 
he had not strength of mind to resist. Just to “ satisfy” them, 
as he said, he consented to drink asingle glass. But that did not 
satisfy cither them or the tavern keeper. A second glass was al- 
most forced upon him ; then followed a third ; which, purposely 
made stronger than usual, completed the overthrow of his reason. 

Could those thoughtless young men have scen the ashen, ago- 
nizing face of the waiting, anxious wife, when her husband came 
staggering in that evening, they would not have boasted so glee- 
fully of having “‘ sent Pratt home as merry as a fiddler.” 


“ There is nothing else in life 


From that time the weak young man stopped, almost daily, at the 
tavern to drink. The temptation was in his way, and he had not 
sufficient strength of purpose to resist its allurements. ‘This was 
coatinued for months, until, under the gentle, yet often tearful so- 
licitations of his wife, he again resolved to stand up firmly against 
the pressure of a current that was too steadily bearing him on- 
wards t the sea of destruction. And he did stand up firmly for 
atime. But, in this contest, the odds were against him. Old 
Killigrew saw the struggle that was going en in his mind, and 
took a wicked pleasure, apart from his love of gain, in assailing 
the young man’s good resolutions on every occasion that was pre- 
sented. Sometimes, after alluring him into his bar, either through 
personal influence, or by means of gay young men who frequent- 
ed his house, Killigrew could not induce him to take anything but 
a glass of water. Oftener, however, he gained his purpose more 
fully, and maddened the young man’s brain with his fiery potations. 

And so the work went on. There was a pitfall in Pratt’s way, 
and ever and anon he stumbled therein. Ah! if the pitfall could 
only have been removed. It served no use whatever ; gave noth- 
ing to the common good ; was a constant source of annoyance, 
injury, and loss to the people of Ashdale. It had been digged by 
Killigrew, and was always kept deep and dangerous by him, in 
order that he might profit by the weakness and injurics of those 
who weakly or unwarily stumbled over the half-concealed brink. 

“Why did not the people of Ashdale cause the pitfall to be 
closed up? Why did they not remove this man-trap ?” is asked, 
in a tone of surprise. 

They had no power to do so, we answer. 

“No power 

You may look surprised, but it is even as we say. Killigrew 
had the law on his side. 

“The law !” 

Yes, for all you seem so incredulous. The law of the State in 
which Ashdale was situated, provided, by special ¢hactment, for 
the digging of just such man-traps as the one maintained by Kil- 
ligrew. And any person, not having the love of man nor the 
fear of God before his eyes, could, by the payment of a few dol- 
lars into the State treasury, obtain the right to make for himself 


such a pitfall in any highway or street in any village, town, or 
city in the commonwealth. 


“ Preposterous !” 

It is trae—alas! too sadly true. Witness the crowded jails, 
almshouses and insane asylums; witness the crime, destitution 
an squalid misery that rest like black clouds over all parts of 
that State where population clusters thickly—and those licensed 


man-traps are to be found by the score in every neighborhood. It 
is trac, alas! too sadly truc! 


a 


*| her at the door. 


But for this pitfall in his way all might have been well with 
Pratt; but his fect were ever stumbling on its fatal brink. Stead- 
ily, for nearly ten years, had he be’n going down, down, down ; 
and at the period when he came home sober, for the first time in 
many months, and announced to his wife the death of Killigrew, 
he was almost helpless in the power of his adversary. All manly 
strength was gone when the temptation was before him. It was 
in vain that he went out in the morning strong in his purpose to 
keep sober through the day ; the sight of Killigrew’s tavern fired 
his appetite to a degree that left him no power of resistance. It 
was in vain that he started homeward in the evening, promising 
himself that he would meet his wife and children without a stain 
on his lips. Alas! he could not bear onward against the whirl- 
pool of desire that instantly encompassed him when he came 
within fatal proximity to Killigrew’s. 

Well might his sorrowing, despairing wife feel a thrill of plea- 
sure in every heart fibre at the announcement of Killigrew’s death. 
He had been doing an accursed work in Ashdale for years. 
Broadcast had he sown the seeds of anguish and desolation ; and 
in her heart and home had many of these evil seeds fallen, taking 
quick root, springing up and bearing bitter fruit. Nor did she at- 
tempt to stifle this pleasure as unscemly, in view of the passage 
of a fellow-mortal to his great account in eternity. She was glad 
the tavern-keeper was dead—so glad, it was useless to affect con- 
cealment. 

The promise of that hour did not prove vain. The tavern was 
closed, and Edward Pratt went daily to his business and returned 
home at evening a sober man. If, as was often the case, he felt 
a desire for stimulating drink he quenched the desire in draughts 
of pure cold water. Yet, even as he passed the old tavern stand, 
around which soon waved ficlds of ripening grain—the ground 
had run to waste before—he felt a desire to enter. But there was 
no bar there now; so the morbid desire was fruitless of evil con- 
sequences. 

Thus it went on for three years. In that time not a drop of any- 
thing intoxicating had passed the lips of Edward Pratt. How 
striking the change in all around him. Worn out furniture was 
renewed ; abundance of good clothing for children as well as pa- 
rents gave an air of thrift and comfort. Cheerful, happy faces 
were seen, where before was sadness, pallor, want and tears. 

Three years of sober industry! How, in that short time, had 
the wilderness been made to blossom as the rose. 

One day, about this time, Mr. Pratt came home with a serious 
countenance and a dejected air. His wife noticed the change, but 
said nothing at first—waiting until her husband should speak of 
what troubled him. He seemed to recover. a little at the tea-table, 
and talked pleasantly ; but, after supper withdrew to himself, and 
sat most of the evening in deep thought, with his head resting on 
his bosom. Several times his wife, whose anxious attention was ~ 
removed from him scarcely for a moment, heard a low sigh es- 
cape from his lips. A little while before retiring he said to her, 
speaking abruptly and with something 80 strange in his voice that 
the sound caused'a thrill to run along her nerves: 

“ Parker sold his place last week.” 

“He did! To whom?” Mrs. Pratt spoke i in a startled manner. 

“To aman from Brookville, who is going to open the tavern 

in.” 

If a heavy blow had fallen on the poor woman she could not 
have sunk down more gloomily. If a death pang had entered 
her heart the groan from her lips could not have been more fraught 
witli agony. 

“ He opens to-morrow,” said Pratt, in a boding voice. 

“O, Edward!” The unhappy wife arose, and moving to the 


side of her husband, flung her arms around him, saying as she 
did so: “ Let us go from here.” 


“ Where ?” was responded, gloomily. 

“©, anywhere. Death and eternal destruction are opening at 
your feet. Come! come! Let us flee for our lives! Let us go 
this hour! I will bear hunger, cold, anything that may come 
upon us so that we escape this evil.” 

“T have thought it all over, Sarah,” replied the poor victim, 
sadly. “ We cannot go anywhere and be free from the curse. 
The law sanctions the evil, and under the protection of law it 
throws out its allurements everywhere. O, that I was strong 
enough to resist. Heaven knows how earnestly I have sought to 
overcome this fatal desire ; but, the moment I come within sight 
of the accursed tempter my whole being is inflamed. Reason is 
obscured—restraint grows weak—and I fall under the luring gaze 
of a serpent.” 

O, what a night was that; spent watchfullyin prayer and, 
weeping—a night the anguish of which ycars would fail to cover 
with the dust of forgetfulness. Morning dawned at length. To 
one condemned to die it scarcely had broken more drearily. 


“T will strive to bea man, Sarah. I will look up for strength,’” 
said Mr. Pratt, as he pressed the hand of his wife and parted from 
“ Pray for me.” PS 

Tears were in his eyes as he turned away ; andher cheeks were 
wet. The voice of Pratt was not confident. He spoke rather to 
assure his wife than his own heart. He felt that he ‘was too weak 
for his enemies. 

And he was too weak. Evening brought him home with al? 
his bright manhood obscured. One short month sufficed -to do 
the work of ruin. Then his poor wife stood pale, tearless an@ 
heart-broken above his grave! He fell so low that he made no 
effort to rise again—and died in drunkenness. and despair, 

The poor widow was not long from his side; ahd now his chil- 
dren’s home is the almshouse. The “man-trap” in Ashdale is 
open still. And for the privilege of scattering ruin and death 
around him the new owner pays the State fifty dollars a year ; 
and the Stat® takes the money with an cager hand, and seems to 
think her bargain a good one, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
YALE,* 


BY JEANETTE DE BARRE. 
The moonlight falls on Yale's old walls, 
And on the chapel sheds a glory, 
While on the sward the shadow falls 
Of elms renowned in college story. 


And manly voices full and clear— 
Blend in a song,—the last, ere going; 

And “ Auld Lang Syne” is heard afar, 
In heartfelt strains of sorrow flowing. 


The last note to the silent sky 

Is faintly borne—the classmates sever ; 
And Yale receives the parting sigh 

Of those who leave her shades forever. 


VY On the night after Commencement, a ber of the lass met 
for the last time beneath the old elms of Yale,—to say _— 4 parting 

their voices blended in “ Auld Lang Syne,” the sounds growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance, as each party dispersed to their several ways. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE MORE HASTE THE LESS SPEED. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Some people are always in a hurry, yet never accomplish 
much, Their energies are misdirected, and they bustle about to 
no effect. They seem to be entirely destitute of that cool, caleu- 
lating element that seldom fails to ensure its possessor success in 
whatever is undertaken. Such persons rarely stop to hear calmly 
what is being said, but catch a few words and then move off in 
haste, with little or no correct conception of the matter. 

“You can do me a great favor to-day, Mr. Williams,” said a 
gentleman to an individual of this description, whose weak point, 
however, he did not know. 

“]’m at your service,” cried Mr. Williams, springing from his 
chair with alacrity, and putting on his hat. 

“Q, there’s no hurry, my dear sir,” replied the gentleman, 
smiling, quietly. “Sit down here, and I will explain. I am too 
ill to go out this afternoon, and I shall feel greatly indebted to 
you for a little assistance.” And he went on to detail the busi- 
ness which he desired attended to. 

“I comprehend, Mr. Stanley—it shall be arranged to your sat- 
isfaction !” exclaimed the listener, evidently impatient to go. 

“ Are you sure you understand ?”” asked the other, earnestly. 

“@Q yes! Itdon’t take me long to get the force of an idea; 
my family are all quick-witted, and despatch business in no time. 
I’ll be back immediately,” rejoined the accommodating Mr. Wil- 
liams, buttoning his coat in a manner that plainly said : 

“There are no drones in the Williams family. We don’t let 
business drive us; on the contrary, we drive business.” 

“Well; number ninety-cight—don’t forget,” added Mr. Stan- 
ley, as he disappeared. 

“T am certain he didn’t hear that at all,” he said, aloud. “It 
will be a wonder if he does the errand correctly. What a bust- 
ling man! But I don’t care how quick he is about it.” 

The commission was an important one, and as illness had de- 

_tained him, Mr. Stanley had been obliged, though reluctantly, to 
resign it to a second person ; therefore he was naturally impatient 
to learn the result. He feared that Williams had not compre- 
hended the idea, and would not be able to make out. a clear 
statement. 

This opinion was verified by his re-appearance in half an hour, 
with his usual signs of haste and excitement. 

“ Back so soon!” exclaimed Stanley. 

“Yes; I haven’t been able to make the gentleman tinderstand 
what you mean, and you'll have to be more explicit,” returned 
the other, who was out of breath with fast walking. 

“ More explicit! Why, I have stated all the particulars. Did 
you give him my proposition?” asked Stanley, with manifest 
surprise. 

“ Did you mention one? Idon’t recollect any,” rejoined the 
individual addressed, somewhat carelessly. 

“ Certainly, I did! I spoke of it several times,” was the im- 
patient reply. “ You did not listen attentively; you were in too 
much of a hurry.” 

“ Well, well, friend Stanley, never mind it,” said Williams, 
good humoredly, “‘I’ll get it right next time.” 

And so Mr. Stanley repeated the proposition and general in- 
structions as patiently as he could, and off starts the willing mes- 
senger with nervous speed. 

But the excitement of returning, the unusual attention he had 
given to the second description of his errand, and his assiduous 
attempts to retain the minutest particulars of the same, combined 
to drive all idea of the locality where the gentleman could be 
found out of his mind. To be sure, he knew the street—but that 
was little or no clue. He might go back for the third time, but 
for reasons, which must be obvious, he did not feel inclined to do 
so; and so he went searching gbout, unsuccessfully, until near 
night, at last finding the place only to learn that the gentleman, 
who had waited as long as possible, had left town to be gone two 
weeks. Nothing remained to be done but report himself at head- 
quarters, which he, with some embarrassment and hesitation, pro- 
ceeded to do. 

“T have no doubt you meant well, friend Williams,” said Mr. 
Stanley, who heard his story in silence, “ but through your inat- 
tentiveness and haste in the first instance, I have lost a chance 
worth a thousand dollars.” 

The speaker's tones were serious, and he looked much disap- 


pointed. Williams began at once to apologize, but the other 
begged that he would say nothing about it. 

“Itis past now and can’t be helped,” he added, “but in fu- 
ture, my friend, comprehend fully the idea you have in.view be- 
fore rushing headlong to execute it.”’ 

But the bustling man did not remember this advice a great 
while. He acted hastily and without thought, consequently 
things did not work to his mind, and his business was in much 
disorder and confusion. He wasted no time in filing his letters, 
and when he wished to consult one, it was nowhere to be found. 
The address had been forgotten, and it followed that he had 
much trouble with his correspondence. 

He took up a book sometimes, but he read so fast that he never 
retained its contents. He ate his food as though he had nota 
moment to live, and then wondered why his digestion was so 
poor. His wife hinted her opinion in reference to the subject, but 
Mr. Williams pronounced it a ridiculous idea, and one not worthy 
to be entertained by a person of sense. 

“It’s preposterous, my dear Fanny, to spend a couple of hours 
eating one’s dinner, when fifteen minutes would answer the same 
purpose. People are lazy now-a-days; they would accomplish 
twice as much if they would step quicker, and show some ambi- 


tion. I can’t tolerate moderation ; it’s a sure sign of an indolent 
” 


i Moderation and indolence are two different things, Mr. Wil- 
liams,” said his wife, in a positive tone. 
“ They are just alike to me,” was the tenacious rejoinder. } 
Daring this conversation, Mrs. Williams was carrying the din- 
ner things into the kitchen, and her husband sat looking leisurely 


n. 
on Now, what a long job you’ve made of that!” he resumed, after 
a moment’s pause. “I should work in this way.” And starting 
up, suddenly, he piled several plates upon his arm, took a large 
pitcher in one hand, and a bowl of gravy in the other, and started 
for the domestic locality we have named, determined upon setting 
his wife a good example. 

“Don’t, husband—you’ll let them fall!” expostulated Mrs. 
Williams, who feared for the safety of her new, bright carpet and 
her nice soup plates. 

She had hardly spoken the words, when her youngest son, who 
was rushing into the room, boy-fashion, and her husband, who 
was rushing out, came in violent contact. In striving to save the 
plates, which began to slip, Mr. Williams relaxed his hold upon 
the bowl, and the greasy liquid streamed down his pants upon the 
carpet. The plates fell, in spite of his efforts, breaking two in 
their descent, while a closer examination disclosed a large crack 
in the pitcher. 

“ Haste makes waste, my son,” observed his aged mother, who 
entered while Mr. Williams, his ardor rather cooled, was picking 
up pieces of the broken ware. 

“Tt was all Charles’s fault. I’ve told him many a time not to 
come into a room in that headstrong way,” rejoined the father. 

“You were going out quite as fast as he came in, husband ; so 
don’t blame the boy for following your example,” remarked Mrs. 
Williams. ‘‘ You know you can’t tolerate moderation,” she added, 
pointedly. 

Our gentleman put on his hat, and left the house, not caring to 
hear the observations of his wife and mother. He took no blame 
to himself for the catastrophe, “‘as it would not undoubtedly have 
happened if he had not been interfered with.” 

“ Be good enough to fix the stove this morning, Mr. Williams; 
Jane tells me there is danger of the legs coming out,” said the 
wife of our bustling man, the next day. 

He promised to attend to it that very minute, and taking a 
hammer entered the kitchen. Jane was not there, and not being 
overlooked, he concluded to put off fixing it very thoroughly 
until some other time. He was in a hurry, as usual, and so he 
struck the legs of the stove several smart blows, was sure it was 
all right, and complimented himself on the expedition he had 
used. In less than a week, Jane ran up the stairs, in great ex- 
citement, exclaiming : 

“ The stove has tumbled down, ma’am! the coffee and toast is 
all spilt, and I just missed getting a scald! I told you how it 
would be.” 

“The stove tumbled down! Why, husband, you said that you 
had seen to it sometime ago,” replicd Mrs. Williams. 

“ And so I have,” he rejoined, being pretty careful, however, 
not to say what he had done, or how he had “seen to it.” 

“Not thoroughly, or the accident would not have occurred,” 
added Mrs. Williams, a little impatiently. “The legs should 
have beep nailed down, and made quite fast. I presume to say 
that you wasn’t ten minutes doing it.” 

“ It’s always so,” muttered the girl, a8 she turned away. “Noth- 
ing goes right in this house. He does everything in such a hurry, 
and then makes a fuss if anybody complains. But he’ll have to 
drink cold water this morning, and it’s good enough for him !’”’ 

Jane was a good girl, but her temper was sadly tried, daily. 
On this morning she had contemplated doing a large ironing, and 
now it would have to be delayed. Her clean floor was soiled with 
ashes, coffee and toast, and an hour or more would be required to 
restore it to its original color. Only the previous day he had or- 
dered dinner, and in his hurry neglected to mention the vegeta- 
bles, obliging Jane to leave her work and hasten to the market- 
house for the missing articles. 

The morning meal was despatched by the family without the 
nice toast and delicious coffee, Mr. Williams saying but little, and 
his wife looking unusually serious. The former promptly de- 
spatched a man to put up the stove again, and his charge for that 
service, and repairing a lid, which was broken by the fall, was one 
dollar—a sum which, including time and trouble, could have been 
saved if Mr. Williams had not been in a hurry. 


At another time, in a business transaction with a stranger, he 


was paid «a certain amount of money in bank bills. With his 
customary thoughtlessness he rolled them up and quickly depos- 
ited them in his pocket-book, without even assuring himself that 
the sum was right. ‘Two hours afterward he had occasion to pay 
out a small account, and to his dismay found that twenty-five out 
of the fifty dollars he had received were counterfeit. 

Too much haste had again proved unfortunate. Nobody pitied 
him, and many said “it served him right.” Mr. Williams had 
many experiences of this nature, but they seemed to produce uo 
lasting effect upon him. He continued to begin a great number 
of jobs, but never got time to finish any of them, and was too 
much hurried to give any matter a thorough investigation. He 
was his worst enemy, and cheated himself more than anybody 
else, by rushing with heedless eagerness into enterprises which he 
had not coolly and calmly considered. He bustled about all his 
life, and died without realizing the truth of the old adage—* The 
more haste the less speed.” 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued, from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 

FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH. 

420.—Alexander, afterwards Bishop of Gaza, and a famous 
theologian, born. 

1801.—Kingdom of Etruria established by Napoleon I. 

1802.—Victor Hugo, the celebrated French poet and novelist, 
born. 

1815.—Napoleon escaped from Elba, and steered for France. 

1835.—Aloys Senefelder, the discoverer of lithography, died at 

Munich, aged 63. 

FEBRUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

1734.—Sir John Arbuthnot, a distinguished English physician 
and author, died at London. 

1796.—Great earthquake at Lisbon. 

1848.—Sunday holiday of Lamartine’s French Republic. 

FEBRUARY TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1835.—M. Malhist died near Quebec. He was 6 feet 4 inches 
in height, and weighed 619 1-2 pounds. 

1837.—Col. Binckley, a revolutionary veteran, died in Davidson 
county, Tennessee, aged 136. 

1846.—Sir Robert Peel’s corn-law bill passed the English House 
of Commons. 

1847.—Battle of Sacramento. 

1851.—Severe earthquake throughout Asia Minor. 

MARCH FIRST. 

1810.—Kingdom of Hanover annexed to Westphalia by the 
French. 

1811.—Massacre of the Mamelukes at Cairo by order of Me- 
hemet Ali Pasha. 

1815.—Napoleon landed at St. Juan, on his return from Elba, 
and marched towards Paris. 

1826.—Lowell first incorporated as a town. 

1838.—600 Canadian “ patriots surrendered to Gen. Wool, in 

Vermont, near the line. 

MARCH SECOND. 
1711.—Nicolas Boileau, an eminent French poet, died, aged 75. 
1743.—“ Boston Weekly Magazine,” first American periodical, 


established. 
1791.—John Wesley, founder of the Methodist sect,died, aged 88. 


1793.—Gen. Sam. Houston born in Rockbridge county, Va. 
1798.—Capture of Fribourg from the Swiss, by the French 


under Gen. Pigeon. 
MARCH THIRD. 


1796.—Treaty of alliance between the United States and Spain 
ratified. 

1814.—Battle of Troyes, in which Napvleon conquered the 
allied forces. 

1826.—Papal bull against free-masonry. 

1832.—Santa Anna defeated at Vera Cruz by the Mexican 
government troops. 

1835.—Emperor Francis IT. of Austria, who was much beloved, 


died, aged 67. 
MARCH FOURTH. 


1774.—Oliver Goldsmith, a celebrated English poet and histo- 
rian, died, aged 43. 

1797.—John Adams inaugurated as President—Thomas Jeffer- 
son as Vice President. 

1801.—Thomas Jefferson inaugurated as President—Aaron 
Burr as Vice President. 
’ 1804.—Commodore Nicholson died at New York, aged 69. 

1809.—James Madison inaugurated as President—George Clin- 
ton as Vice President. 

1814.—Napoleon I. signed his abdication. 

1817.—James Munroe inaugurated as President—D. D. Tomp- 
kins as Vice President. 

1825.—John Q. Adams inaugurated as President—John C. 
Calhoun as Vice President. . 

1837.—Martin Van Buren inaugurated as President—Richard 
M. Johnson as Vice President. 

1841.—William Henry Harrison inaugurated as President— 
John Tyler as Vice President. 

1845.—James K. Polk inaugurated as President—George M. 
Dallas as Vice President. . 

1849.—Zachary Taylor inaugurated as President—Millard Fill- 


more as Vice President. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HEART AND HAND. 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


A rosy boy with fiaxen hair, and eyes 

Blue as the sky that stoops to clasp the earth, 

And a fair maiden full of beauty, met 

In a thronged city, far from brooks and bowers. 

If the sweet rose had lips, and eyes, and speech, 

I would compare the maiden with the rose. 

If holy angels had no shining wings, 

I should have thought she dropped from the bland sky. 
Tier hair was darker than the midnight sea, 

From which her forehead rose fair as the moon, 
Accompanied by the twin stars of her eyes. 

The silken lashes of those lustrous orbs 

Were arrows pointed with her love-lit glance, 

Her words were richer than the soft-toned lute, 

And in those words her young love-thoughts were seen, 
Like unhatched birdlings in transparent shells. 


When the youth pressed her soft white hand in his, 
Her throbbing heart crept through her silken veins— 
As sea-tides up the narrow rivers creep, 

When banks are green with grass, and gay with flowers— 
And the old ocean’s breast seems filled with joy. 
And told in throbs the story of her love: 

There stood the bashful youth, a maiden’s heart 
Worth more than worlds was beating in his hand— 
Few were the words which fell from lip to ear, 

But they were shuttles weaving warp of thought, 
Into the—woof—heartwoof of purest love. 

They met again, and oft, and learned,at last 

To translate into thrilling kisses, looks 

The lips could utter in no other way. 

And when connubial bliss had crowned her queen 
Of the great empire of her husband’s heart, 

°Twas found both hearts were beating in each breast. 


+> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE TWO CHOICES. 
A STORY FOR APPLICATION. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


GrorcEe EL.tincwoop and his sister, Augusta, were seated in 
a well-furnished parlor, the windows of which looked out upon 
the street—said street being one of the most fashionable localities 
of the large city. It was a winter evening, and a bright coal fire 
burned in the grate. George and his sister were orphans, havirig 
met with their second parental loss—that of the father—about a 
year previous to the opening of our story. They were rich, for 
their father had divided a large amount of property between them, 
and thus far they had lived together in the paternal mansion, 
George continuing the business his father had left, and Augusta 
taking charge of the orphaned home. 

The brother had seen his five-and-twentieth year. He was a 
handsédme man, and though possessed of a naturally good heart, 
yet his mind was considerably warped by the circumstances by 
which he had been surrounded. He was very proud, and very 
rigid and tenacious in his opinions. Augusta inherited her moth- 


er’s nature. She was not only eminently beautiful, but she was | 


kind and affectionate, and possessed a mind of rare moral excel- 
lence. Shehad been taught by her mother many of the important 
lessons of life, and she had learned to look upon all things in the 
light of their real worth. Her mind was a moral balance, and 
everything of life which she weighed she weighed against a moral 
weight. 

For some time the brother and sister had been sitting in silence. 
Augusta was gazing mildly upon her companion, while he was 
gazing nervously into the fire. 

“Well,” he said at length, raising his eyes to his sister’s face, 
“vou are of age, and I suppose you can do as you please.” 

“But, my brother, you do not reason calmly on the subject,” 
returned Augusta, in a mild, persuasive tone. “This is an affair 
of grave moment.” 

“ Ay, so it is,” responded George, speaking quickly and with 
bitterness, “and for that very reason does it provoke me to see 
you so foolish.” 

“Foolish, George? Ah, you do not speak the sentiments of 
your heart.” 

“Yes, I do, Augusta.” 

“ And wherein am I foolish ¢” 

“Wherein? Why, in everything connected with this mad freak 
of yours. Here you are the mistress of nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars, placed by birth and endowments in the very 
midst of the most select and aristocratic social circle of our city, 
courted on all hands by the very first men of the fashionable 
world, loved and esteemed by every one of your acquaintance, 
and yet you would throw away all these advantages—advantagee 
for which thousands envy you—by marrying with a penniless, 
briefless lawyer. Is not that foolish enough ?” 

“ You have a summary method of disposing of the lawyer, at 
all events,” said Augusta, with a smile. 

“TI give him all the consideration he is worth,” returned 
George, in a sneering tone. : 

The rich blood mounted to the face of the sister as she heard 
this unkind answer, and the smile passed away from her features. 

“ George,” she said, in a very calm, firm tone, “I beg that you 
will at least speak with becoming dignity. I have made up my 
mind as to how I shal! act, and I shall not change it unless I can 
be convinced by some reasonable argument that Iam wrong. I 
will admit that Allan Johnson is what you would call a poor 
man; but yet I love him, and J will tell you why. His widowed 


mother was our mother’s best and. dearest friend. When our 
mother lived I used often to visit at Mrs. Johnson’s, and I was 
placed much in Allan’s company. I found him to be a noble, 
generous-hearted youth, with a high mind, and a rich store of 
information and moral character. I loved him, and he loved me. 
I knew this long before he dared to speak of the subject, and 
from that moment I began to study all points of his character. 
At length—only two months since—he asked me if he might dare 
to hope for my hand. I told him that I would give him an 
answer in one week.” 

* And did you study hard during that week ?” asked George. 

“TI studied carefully,” replied Augusta, not seeming to notice 
the tone of irony in which her brother had spoken. “I held my 
future in my hands, and I meant that my decision should be such 
an one as should conduce to my greatest good. I weighed well 
the different opportunities that were open to me, and in making 
up my mind I was governed solely by my own moral sense of 
right. I had the offer of marrjage from several wealthy men, and 
one after another I subjected them to my test, but they all came 
out wanting.” 

“Did not Harvey Lannell offer you his hand, Augusta ?” 

Yes.” 

“ And was he subjected to this test ?” 

“ He was.” 

“ And will you be so gracious as to inform me wherein you 
found him wanting? I have been acquainted with Lannell for 
many years, and he is not only wealthy, and holding a high posi- 
tion in society, but his moral character is above reproach. Pray, 
Miss Moral, wherein does he lack ?” 


“T will tell you, George. He lacks one of the most essential 
qualities of life. He lacks in heart; his impulses are all from the 
head. He shapes his course to the society by which he is sur- 
rounded. He is strict in the world’s code of morals, but he knows 
little of the great Christian truth of life. He lives in his own self- 
sufficiency. Once I heard his kind mother give him a piece of 
well-meant advice, and he coldly sneered at her. He told her 
that when he wanted advice he would ask for it. Ah, George, 
Harvey Lannell would never make me happy.” 

“You have a strange idea of happiness, Augusta. As the wife 
of Lannell, you would be at the head of society.” 

“ Ah, my brother,” said Augusta, with an expressive shake of 
the head, “I do not look to what you term society for my fature’ 
field of happiness. I feel that the wife’s province is home. I turn 
my soul only to that one thought, and in balancing the qualities 
of a husband, I wish to choose those that shall make home the 
haven of pure and holy rest. The greatest joys of life are found 
in the fulfilment of life’s duties. To be sure, there are harmless 
pastimes in which we may engage for passing pleasure, but they 
are harmless only in so far as they do not interfere with things of 
more importance. According to your view of marriage, I must 
look to these mere fleeting pleasures for all my good of life. No, 
no, my brother, I have made a wiser choice. It is for the wife I 
would find joy. 

“T spent my week in careful thought. I discussed every point 
of character that was presented to me, and in the end I determined 
that Allan Johnson was the noblest, trnest of them all. I felt as- 
sured that he was the man best qualified to make my home a 
happy one. Now I have no fault to find with the members of the 
fashionable circles in which you and I have moved merely because 
they happen to be aristocrats ; I only feel that they are not the 
companions I would choose for the trials of a lifetime. Had I 
found Allan Johnson amongst the very wealthiest of our fashion- 
able acquaintances, it would have been all the same to me. It is 
his manhood alone that has attracted me. And I will tell you 
one other thing—if Allan had possessed, with all his goodness of 
heart, a carelessness with regard to worldly affairs, I would not 
have consented to become his wife. But I knew him to be rigidly 
upright, and persevering and industrious—and I told him that I 
would be his wife.” 

“Very well,” said George. “You will of course do as you 
please.” 

“J shall do what I think right,” returned Augusta., “ And 
now,” she continued, in a peculiar tone, “ I must ask you a ques- 
tion, since the subject is open. Have you yet made up yourmind 
upon your own marriage ?” 

* Yes.” 

“And have you concluded to make Angeline Allyne your 
wife ?” 

“Yo.” 

“Tam very sorry, George.” 

“ Ave you, indeed? Ha, ha, ha! Well, I sha’n’t attempt to 
fathom your tastes ; but Miss Allyne possesses all those qualifica- 
tions that I desire. She is wealthy, intelligent, beautiful ; pleas- 
ing in her manners ; moves in the highest circles of society, and 
understands how to make a social circle joyous and agreeable. 

She will be an ornament to my house.” 

“ And yet, George,” said the sister, in a very low, quict tone, 
“‘T fear she will not make your home a happy one. I know that 
she is all you have represented her, but all that cannot make a 
good wife. She may make an excellent mistress for your draw- 
ing-rooms, but not a soothing spirit at your fireside, and, one 
thing more—I fear she is not qualified to be a mother to your 
children. It is a wire you want, George—a wife to love you, 
and be your guardian angel when all else may be dark and 
gloomy. 0, think well before you make up your mind.” 

“O, fudge!” exclaimed the brother. “I will trust Angeline 
Allyne. She is my choice.” 

“Very well,” added Augusta. “All I can say further is, that 
I hope both our choices may be happy ones?’ 

“I have one word further to say,” resumed the brother, not in 


the best of humor: “if you marry Allan Johnson, he must not 
presume upon his relationship to,make free with me. He must 
never think to look to me for sociality or assistance.” 

There was a tear sprang to the eye of the maiden, but she 
turned away her head to hide it. For a while she felt unhappy ; 
but she looked forward into the future, and joy settled once more 
upon her soul. 


Time passed on, and Augusta Ellingwood became the wife of 
Allan Johnson, and in a year after they were married they moved 
to the Great West. The young lawyer felt that the new field of 
action would be advantageous, and as he based his opinion upon 
good reason his wife hesitated not to agree with him. In hismew 
home Allan found some things that were discouraging, but he re- 
solved to persevere. People soon found out that the young law- 
yer was an honest, industrious, generous man, and at length they 
began, not only to trust him with business as an attorney, but they 
soon learned to love him as a friend. Much of his success was 
owing to his own innate energy, but he knew that he owed more 
to the gentle wife that presided over his home, and assisted him 
by her wise and loving counsels. 

George Ellingwood made Angeline Allyne his wife, and he 
fancied that he was going to be happy. But he had made his 
choice without any deeply moral considerations, and he was des- 
tined ere long to find that he had not looked deep enough for the 
qualifications of his wife. It was not long before he began to miss 
the society of his gentle sister. 

“ Did I understand that you had ordered the carriage for this 
evening ?”’ asked George, addressing his wife. He had just re- 
turned from his day’s business, and he was much fatigued. It 
was six months after his marriage. 

* Yes, Mr. E.” 

“ And where are you going ?” 

“ Well, I thought I should drop into Jones’s, and then into Le 
Grand’s, and I may go to the opera if any of them are going. 
Wont you go with me ?”’ 

“No, Angeline, I am too tired. I was in hopes that I should 
have your company this evening.” 

“ What to do?” 

“‘ Why—to pass a social, quiet evening at home.” 

“Q—heaven preserve me! Ha, ha, ha! A social, quiet even- 
ingat home! Why, Mr. E., didn’t you know that you couldn’t 
be more quiet than when you are all alone? No, no,—don’t 
think that I can drudge away an evening so unprofitably as that.” 

“Unprofitably, Angeline? And do you think that your own 
fireside—” 

“Stop, stop, Mr. E. You are going now to give me some 
moral lecture which you learned from your sister; but I don’t 
want to hear it. I’ve heard too much of that already. If you 
fancied that your sister was such a pattern of propriety you ought 
to have kept her by you. Ah, here’s the carriage. I must dress. 
Good evening.” 

When she was gone, George Ellingwood sat back in his chair. 

“0, heavens!” he murmured, “ what a life is this! No home 
—no comfort—no peace. All is either hubbub and bustle, or 
else drear loneliness.” 

It was at such times as these that George Ellingwood thought 
of his sister. He remembered how many evenings he had enjoyed 
in her society, and what pure comfort he used to take when she 
was by his side to soothe and cheer him. Then he would think 
how happy must be the fortunate man who had gained her. for a 
wife. This would lead him to a contrast with his own home- 
picture, and it-made him miserable. In society he was sometimes 
flattered by the homage which was paid to his wife, and he was 
often congratulated in the prize he had gained. He derived mo- 
mentary gratification even from this trifling boon, but it did not 
make up for the loss of the sweet comforts of home. He now re- 
alized the truth of what his sister had told him—the woman who 
might shine in society, and even adorn some circles, might not be 
a true wife. He now began to wish that he had looked deeper 
into the qualifications of the woman he was to have taken for his 
partner through life. 

On the next morning George had to eat his breakfast alone, his 
wife having not yet arisen. At noon he did not return to his din- 
ner—he had contracted the habit of getting his dinners at a hote 
near his place of business. At night, when he came home, he 
found his wife dressed, and ready for a whist party she had invited 
in. George felt sick and weary, but the company came, and he 
had to make himself agreeable. He used to like these sort of par- 
ties when he and his sister attended them once a month or so, but 
he found it quite a different thing now. 

“By my soul, George Ellingwood, how I envy you your happi- 
ness,” said one of the gentlemen during the evening. 

“Do you, Atwood ?” 

“In faith 1do. What a magnificent wife you have drawn! 
What wit and beauty!—and she is always in smiles, Egad, 
you’re a lucky fellow.” 

George turned to where his wife sat with a choice circle about 
her, and his heart bounded with a quick feeling of pride when he 
saw how beautiful and smiling she looked. But in a moment 
more came the thought that those smiles were not for him—that 
they were not for the lighting up of his home—and he felt unhappy. 

And yet George Ellingwood was forced to admit that his wife 
had not deceived him. All that she had appeared to be before her 
marriage she really was. He had married her because she would 
make a splendid mistress of his mansion, and shine in society 
She did all this ; but his soul yearned for joys she was not capable 
of giving him. 

“ Ah, if I had but listened to my kind sister! But it’s too late 
now!” * * * * * * * 
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Ten years rolled away and George Ellingwood stood in the 
streets of the great city, without a home. His wife had worn 
herself out in her ceaseless round of excitement, and he had laid 
her in the cold grave—another victim to—call it what you please. 
It is bad enough under any name. Two trembling, sickly chil- 
dren had been given him, but they lived not long to suffer. His 
wealth had passed from him,—his wife had spent most of it, but 
he could blame only himself. 

He stood now with just two hundred dollars in his pocket—that 
was all his earthly wealth—and with that sum he determined to 
seek some home in the West, where he could escape the coldness 
of those who had once hung upon his favors, and where he could 
commence life anew. He sought out one of the most flourishing 
of the Western States, and there he looked about for some good 
opportunity to enter into business. At length he heard that the 
governor of the State wanted toemploy a land agent, and George 
determined to seek the berth. 

It was just at dusk on a cool November evening that George 
Ellingwood rang the bell at the governor’s door. He had hesi- 
tated sometime ere he could gather the assurance to make the ap- 
plication, but he remembered the old adage : “nothing ventured, 
nothing gained,” and he determined to make the trial. His sum- 
mons at the door was answered by a girl, and he asked her if the 
governor was in. She replied in the affirmative, and bade him 
walk in. He was conducted to a well-furnished parlor, where the 
girl left him while she went to call her master. The room was 
very large, and the furniture, though evidently costly, was yet very 
plain and substantial. Everything seemed made for use, even to 
the maps and pictures which adorned the walls. . 

At length the door opened, and a plainly dressed, middle-age 
man entered. His appearance was at once commanding and 
friendly, and he saluted his visitor with a graceful smile. 

“You are the governor, I believe, sir,” said George, after he 
had shaken hands with his host. 

“ Yes; and you are Mr. George Ellingwood, if I mistake not,” 
returned the governor. 

George started at the sound of that voice, and as he gazed more 
searchingly into his host’s features he was moved by a strange 
sensation. The countenance was familiar, but where he had _ be- 
fore seen it he could not think. 

“Do you not remember me?” asked the governor, with a 
smile. 

“ Thave surely seen you before, sir,” replied George, with much 
embarrassment ; “but I cannot call the circumstance to mind.” 

“ Ah! then you have come on business ?” 

“Yes sir,” said George, speaking with difficulty and hesita- 
tion ; ‘I heard that the power had been left with you to employ 
a land agent, and that you had not yet made a selection.” 

“ Ah! and you would like the berth ?” 

“ Why—yes—yes sir—if I could satisfy you of my qual- 
ifications.” 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Ellingwood.” 

As the governor thus spoke he turned and left the room. 
George was not left long to’ puzzle his brain, for his host soon re- 
turned, and was followed by a female. 

“ This is my wife, Mr. Ellingwood. Perhaps she may solve 
the problem for you.” 

George Ellingwood trembled like an aspen. His mind went 
back over the space of half a score of years, and he remembered 
a scene that he had often since tried to forget. 

“‘ George,” said the still beautiful woman, “I am happy to see 
you once more. It isa blessing I had not looked for.” 

George Ellingwood reached forth his. trembling hand, and on 
the next moment his head was reclining upon the shoulder of his 
sister. 

“©, Augusta! my dear, dear sister,” he uttered, ‘‘this is the 
first resting-place of pure joy I have found these ten years! I 
know that you will forgive, and ever love me.” 

“ Yes, George,” returned the affectionate woman, still holding 
his hand, and gazing through her tears up into her face; “ I can- 
not forget my deep love for you. Are your family here ?” 

“ Alas! my sister, I have none left to me on earth but you. 
My children are dead long ago, and my poor wife has now joined 


them.” 
* * * * 7 * * 


Allan Johnson had risen from post to post, working his way up 
upon his own manhood in the confidence and affections of the 
people, until he now stood at the head of the State. 

George Ellingwood did not get the office he sought; but with 
the aid of his brother-in-law he gained a business that was fur 
more lucrative, and he found a home beneath the roof of his 
patron. He was once more in the society of his kind, gentle sis- 
ter, and he began to live over again the days of his youth. But 
he could not forget the years of misery he had passed. He saw 
that Allan Johnson had an earthly heaven for his home, and that 
his sister was the very spirit of peace and joy. 

“ Augusta,” he said, as he and his sister were alone one evening, 
“‘ you can never know how bitterly I have repented the hour when 
I rejected your kirid counsel. ©, how often since then have I re- 
alized the-trath of all you told me. I cannot look about in society 
without seeing a demonstration of that-truth on all hands. Fot 
ten years I have owned a house and a wife—but I have had no 
HOME—no spot that I could call my own, to love and cherish as 


the depository of my joys and comforts, and the haven of my. 


needed rest.” 

“ Ah! George,” returned the sister, as she wiped a tear from 
her cheek, “there are indeed too few who enter into the great 
field of married life with the proper ideas of the new duties they 
thus assume. ‘They mistake the very nature of those duties, and 
henee they do not recognize the true qualifications that are neces- 


sary to make a good husband or a good wife. The consequences 
are indeed sad. Children are reared up without knowing the real 
uses of the life that has been given thems and even the parents 
cannot teach them. Then again, how often do you hear the hus- 
band and the wife speak of ‘ Home, sweet home,’ without once 
ever dreaming that the term should apply to their own fireside. 
Alas ! when they speak thus they are looking back upon the house 
of their childhood, and regretting that the happy days of youth 
have passed from them forever! They have entered the married 
life in ignorance.” 

“O, my sister, how truly you speak. I was ignorant, but it 
was because I would not learn of you. You made the wise 
choice, and I the foolish one. You have lived long years of true 
joyous life, while I have just learned life’s first lesson. *Tis 
strange how much man will suffer in bitter experience rather than 
be wise at first.” 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


That the mammoth cave is an antiquity of the world before the 
flood—a city of giants which an earthquake swallowed, and which 
a chance roof of rocks has protected from being effaced by the 
deluge, and by the wear of the elements for subsequent ages—is 
one of the fancies, which its strange phenomena forces upon the 
mind. All is so.architectural. It is not a vast underground cav- 
ity, raw and dirty, but a succession of halls, domes and corridors, 
streets, avenues and arches—all underground, but all telling of the 
design arid proportion of a majestic primeval metropolis. It is 
not a cave, but a city in ruins—a city from which sun, moon, and 
stars have been taken away—whose day of judgment has come 
and passed, and over which a new world has been created and 
grown old. = what admirable laws of unknown architecture 
those mammoth roofs and ceilings are upheld is every traveller’s 
wondering question. In some shape or other I heard each of my 
companions express this. No modern builder could throw up 
such high vaulted arches, and so unaccountably sustain them. 
And ail else is in keeping. The cornices and columns, aisles and 
galleries are gigantically proportionate, and as mysteriously up- 
held. Streets after streets—miles after miles—seem to have been 
left only half in ruins ; and here and there is an effect as if the 
basements and lower stories were encumbered with fragments and 
rubbish, leaving you to walk ona level with the capitals and floors 
once high above the pavement. It might be described as a mam- 
moth Herculaneum, tirst sepulchred with over-toppling mountains, 
but swept and choked afterwards by the waters of the deluge, that 
found their way to its dark streets in their subsiding. What scen- 
ery and machinery this will be for the poets of the West, by-and- 
Parnassus is “a house ready furnished.”—N. P. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 
THE MOONBEAM, 


BY HELEN A. PIERCE. 


Stealing softly through the lattice, 
Playing o’er the oaken floor, 

Is a sweet and dancing moonbeam, 
Brighter than the shining ore. 


Moonbeam, tell, 0 tell me whither 
Thou hast come to this cold earth! 

Wast thou lured by twilight hither, 
To play around the social hearth? 


Wast thou born amid the ether 
Round sweet Luna’s crescent pale? 

Did she bid thee to come hither, 
And illumine height and vale? 


Fairest moonbeam, ’twere much fitter 

Thou shouldst shine around God’s throne, 
There in beauty e’er to glitter, 

Lighting angels in their home. 


Moonbeam, may we like thee ever 
Strive to be a ‘*shining light,” 
Till we go to live forever 
In those heavenly regions bright. 


+ 
+ > 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

There is now in the session of, and manufactured by, Mr. 
Collings, silversmith, of Gloucester, England, a most ingenious 
piece of mechanism—an eight day clock, with dead beat escape- 
ment maintaining power, chimes the quarters, plays sixteen tunes, 
plays three tunes in twelve hours, or will play at any time re- 
quired, The hands go round as follows :—One, once a minute ; 
one, once an hour; one, once a week; one, once a month; one, 
once a year. It shows the moon’s age, the time of rising and set- 
ting of the sun, the time of high and low water, half ebb and half 
flood ; and by a beautiful contrivance, there is a part which repre- 
sents the water, which rises and falls, lifting the ships at high 
water tide as if it were in motion, and as it recedes leaves these 
little automaton ships dry on the sands. It shows the twelve signs 
of the zodiac; it stcikes or not, chimes or not, as you wish it; it 
has the equation table, showing the difference of clock and sun 
every day in the year. Every portion of the clock is of beautiful 
workmanship, and performs most accurately the many aifferent 
objects which are called into action by the ingenious proprietor, 
who is most willing to describe all its various .chievements to any 
one who may feel a pleasure in paying him a visit.—London peper. 
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HAY AND GOLD. 


We have héard a very wise prediction that gold would ualti- 
‘mately become so very common and vulgar, that no one would 
be willing to have it about his person, and that it would be used 
only for such purposes as coal-scuttles. This will do to amuse 
one’s self with, but as to its probability, we may refer to the state- 
ment of the “‘ Ohio Farmer,’ that the value of the hay crop in the 
State of New York exceeds the annual value of the gold crop of 
California, taking it in the long run, and that taking the av 
of all the gold dug, it costs about twice its market value. No 
wonder so many have found it more profita! ie ta raise field car- 
rots in New Yory than carats of gold in El 2 emamae 
Gentleman. 


» 
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. 
The soul’s rich love, the heart’s fond 
Are things that gold can never buy. . Bowman. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
REMINISCENCES. 
Written on returning from Rev. Mr. F.’s, and dedicated to his daughter, whose 
song awoke them. 


BY J. C. PEABODY. 


Fair friend, I’m in my lonely room— 
In silence, save the midnight bell— 
Yet not alone—for through the gloom 
There cometh out the past-time’s cell, 
As from a long-forgotten tomb, 
A shadowy train I know full well. 


Spectres of bygone days they are, 

That down the halls of memory throng— 
Wakened to-night by thy guitar, 

Unto its beat they march along, 
Stretching back to that eve afar, 

When first I listened to its song. 


Life has been longer than the years 
Time may have counted off since then— 
Tis measured by its hopes and fears, 
The strivings with our fellow-men, 
The struggles with ourselves, our tears 
O’er what we are, and might have been. 


That night a friend was at my side, 
Pledged for the evil and the good— 

Our faith so strong that we defied 
The adverse gales, however rude— 

Tis broken now—for he had pride, 
And [ a heart not understood. 


Another friend was also there, 

Since then by other pledges bound— 
And ever, with a studious care, 

She keeps them through life’s changeful round, 
Content in love the cross to bear, 

Whenever and wherever found. 


My father then in hand with thine, 
Wrought in the great cause of that day— 
Nor ceased the good man’s light to shine 
Until death’s shadows dimmed its ray— 
But now the apirits whisper mine, 
“Thy father, he has passed away.”’ 


And here and there, on every hand, 
I see the vacant fireside seat 
Of youth who formed that little band, 
The maidens and their sire to greet— 
Whose songs and precepts bade them stand 
Where truth and temperance kept their feet. 


And in those days I used to dream— 

Such visions only dreamers see— 
But never, if I rightly deem, 

Was ever one fulfilled to me— 
Nay, rather doth the real seem 

A phantom that’s about to flee. 


But oft since then I’ve seen and known 
With what mad conflict earth is rife— 

And rather than muse here alone, 
I ought to hasten to the strife— 

For thy guitar’s mock “‘ bugle tone” 
Seems trumpeting the march of life. 


+4 > 
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THE CANTON RIVER, 


Of all the extraordinary scenes which can be witnessed, nothing 
can be more surprising or astounding to the European than the 
appearance of the Canton river; for let him have travelled “ far 
and wide,” nought can give him an idea of the scene but ocular 
demonstration. Myriads of boats float on the waters; some de- 
voted to handicraftmen of all descriptions ; others to retailers of 
edibles, cooked and uncooked ; boats laden with: chests of tea 

iled one upon the other, tier above tier, until the side of the boat 
is level with the water’s edge ; mandarin boats forcing their way 
authoritatively through the crowd; war junks at anchor; while 
here and there is an European boat, manned by sailors who give 
vent to their excited feelings by uttering sundry and divers ejacu- 
lations not particularly complimentary to the good seamanship of 
the natives, nor expressive of kindly feelings towards them. 
Flower boats, and others belonging to artisans, venders of food, 
pedilers, merchants, poultry and sand-pans are wedged together 
in one solid mass, apparently impenetrable ; while the air is filied 
and the ears stunned with the deafening sounds of gongs and 
wind instruments, discoursing most unearthly music, accompanied 
by the yelling, screaming, gabbling, and clamor of hundreds of 
thousands of human tongues, producing a hodge-podge of sounds, 
unrivalled and unequalled since the building of the Tower of Ba- 
bel. As there is no part of the world so densely populated as 
China, so there is no part of China so thickly populated as Can- 
ton; the population of the city of Canton and its suburbs being 
estimated at above one million; and the denizens of the river, 
who habitually reside in their boats, are said to exceed two hun- 
dred Bayard Taylor. 


4 > 


©’CONNELL AS A SPEAKER. 


O’Connell’s voice was deep, sonorous and manageable. Its tran- 
sitions from the higher to the lower notes were wondrously effective. 
He rather affected a full Irish pronunciation, on which was slightly 
grafted something of the accent which, in his youth, he had invol- 
untarily picked up in France. No man had a clearer pronuncia- 
tion—at times it even went to the extent of almost syllabicizing 
long words. He could speak for a longer time than most men 
without pausing to take breath. When making a speech his 
mouth was very expressive. In his eyes (of a cold, clear blue), 
there was little speculation, but the true Irish expression of feel- 
ing, passion and intellect played about his lips. king at him 
as he spoke, an observer might note the sentiment about to issue 
from those lips before the words had utterance—just as we see 
the lightning flash before we hear the thunder-peal.—Shields’s 
Sketches of the Irish Bar. 


It is only necessary to make war with five things: with the 
maladies of the body, the ignorances of the mind, with the passions 
of the body, with the seditions of the city, and the discords of 
families. — Pythagoras. 
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MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 


Augustus Frederick Louis Viesse de Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa, and Marshal of France, was born 
at Chatillon-sur-Seine, July 20, 1774, and died at 
Venice, March 3, 1852, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He entered the service in 1789, as a sub-lieutenant 
in a regiment of infantry, and passed, with the same 
grade, into the artillery, in 1791. He first made a 
part of the army of the Alps, and afterwards the 
army of Italy, where he attracted notice by an ac- 
tivity, courage and intelligence which secured him 
his first distinction. He received a sabre, after the 
battle of Lodi, as a reward of gallantry. As a re- 
compense for his gallant conduct at Castiglione, he 
was entrusted by Géneral Boi rte with present- 
ing to the Directory twenty-two standards, taken 
from the Austrians, On returning from this mis- 
sion, with the rank of Chief of Brigade, he shared 
honorably in all the actions of the campaign, and 
gave proof of administrative capacity in the organ- 
ization of the Italian conquest. General Bonaparte 
designed him a command in the Egyptian exhibi- 
tion. On the way, the part he took with Generals 
Vaubois and Lannes in the capture of Malta, won 
him the rank of Brigadier General. He signalized 
himself in the storm of Alexandria, of which he 
became the commander when Napoleon undertook 
the expedition to Syria; but left with inadequate 
forces he was unable to defend the fort of Aboukir, 
which was attacked and taken by the Turks. Still 
he retained the confidence of General Bonaparte, 
whom he followed on his return to France, and sup- 
ported, on the day of the 18th Brumaire. Shortly 
afterwards he became a member of the Council of 
State, and was then entrusted with the chief com- 
mand of the artillery of the army of reserve, which 
he organized like a soldier and skilful administra- 
tor. The resources which he displayed facilitated 
the passage of Mount St. Bernard, and distinguished 
him in the operations that followed. We see him 
by turns, in action or negotiation, always active, 
skilful and intelligent, in Italy, Holland, or Ger- 
many. He was made Duke of Ragusa in 1809, 
after the battle of Castle-Nuoro; and, after Way- 
ram, raised to the dignity of Marshal of France on 
the battle-field of Znaim. Sent to Spain in 1811, 
he quitted Illyria, the provinces of which he had 
governed with mildness and wisdom, to replace 
Massena in command of the army of Portugal. In 
this campaign he met the fate of the greater part of 
the emperor’s lieutenants, who knew not how, either 
from jealousy or rivalry among themselves, from 
fear of responsibility or the habit of receiving direc- 
tions from a master who alone had the right to com- 
mand—who knew not how, we say, to keep up the 
splendor of their first services, and the victorious 


renown of the French arms. He was wounded in 
the right arm by a ball in the battle of Arapilen, a d 
left Spain to attend to its cure. We find him again 
in 1813, in Germany, where he contributed to the 
success of the days of Lutzen, Bautzen, and Wurt- 
chen ; then at Dresden’ and Leipsic, where he re-es- 
tablished his military reputation, which was some- 
what compromised in Spain. We come now to a 
delicate point of his bi hy—the capitulation 
of Paris, March; 30, 1814. The marshal has been 
reproached with this act of his military life. Peo- 
ce have scarcely thought of dividing this responsi- 

ility with Joseph Napoleon, who, on leaving Paris 
that morning, had sent him the order to capitulate. 
The fact wax used against him by the popular pas- 
sion. Resistance would havé saved neither France 
nor the empire, but have caused the greatest misfor- 
tune. We may reproach those whom fortune em- 
ploys to produce the fall of a government, with. a 
want of judgment that impels them to profit by what 
public opinion considers a catastrophe, and to make 
of an involuntary service a title to the favor of the 
succeeding government, as the risk of courting the 
charge of treason to what is only an act of necessity. 
‘The marshal could not resist this temptation, and 
behaved, in this respect, like the most vulgar of men. 
Hence he was loaded with favors by the Restoration, 
which contided to him high commands in the army. 
He commanded the troops in 1830, during the revo- 
lution of July, but was forced to leave France imme- 
diately after. He never returned, but devoted the 
rest of his life to literary labors, some of which have 
been published. 


CHARITY FAIR AT PARIS. 


Notwithstanding the alleged frivolity of the peo- 
ple of Paris, there is no city in the world where 
there is so much active benevolence. No people 
know better how to reconcile pleasure and charity. 
Below, we give a represcntation of one of their 
splendid charity fairs, got up under the patronage 
of ladies. The persons whom we sce waiting at 
the rich counters, are women of high rank and fish- 
ion; and it is a great attraction to the humbler 
classes to be able to sec these ladies; converse with 
them, and patronize, instead of being patronized by 
them. These amateur shop-women drive sharp bar- 
gains, for no one thinks of disputing prices with 
them ; and the proceeds of one of these fairs are al- 
most fabulous. Our American ladies are well-versed 
in this praiseworthy system of raising funds for 
charitable purposes ; and if our fairs do not present 
such a magnificent array of gems of art, they are 
yet more interesting, because the majority of the ar- 
ticles are the fruits of the industry, skill and talent 
of the fair saleswomen. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“Henry la Nuit: or, the Foundling of the Castle of Estella, a tale of Navarre 
in the Olden Time,” by Austin C. Burpiox, will be commenced next week. 

“The Three Games at Chess: a Legend of Venice,”’ by Horatio ALozn, JR. 

“ An Incident of the Revolution,”’ by Mrs. M. E. Roprnsox. 

** Lead us not into Temptation” a story by Atice B. Nga. 

“ Stories of Gods and Goddesses,’ No. 6, by Tuomas BuLrinog. 

* Love,” verses by Anice Caney. 

“The Passion+,”’ lines by T. D. Wrxins. 

“Hymn,” by Mrs. M. A. Warraxer. 

“ The Lake Farm,” a poem by Mrs. If. Sigourney. 


+ » 
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COLLINS’ LINE OF STEAMERS, 

We present on pages’ 136 and 137 one of our largest size pic- 
tures of the fleet of steamers constituting this American mail 
line of steamers running between this country and England. No 
modern enterprise upon the ocean has been conceived and carried 
out on a more grand and liberal scale than this; and without 
boasting, or being liable to a charge of fulsomeness, we may say, 
that it is the finest, fastest and best line of steamships in the world. 
It is a source of national pride to look upon this enterprise, and 
realize that it is American, and that it has literally taken the lead 
of the world in all the important respects that add value to ocean 
navigation. We need enter into no detailed account of this line 
of steamers ; they are already too well known to the public, and 
too great favorites, not to have become individually known to our 
readers as it regards their dimensions and like matters. The line 
consists of the Atlantic, Capt. West, the Pacific, Capt. Nye, the 
Arctic, Capt. Luce, the Baltic, Capt. Comstock, and the Adriatic. 
They sail every fortnight from either port, Liverpool and New 
York. We lay this fine and truthful maritime view before our 
readers with not a little pride and pleasure. 


+ > 


Extent or Lonpon.—A correspondent says that, according. 
to a new plan of London, by Cross, which he purchased in that 
city, the extent of the metropolis is eight miles in length, in a 
straight line from the terminus of the Blackwell Railway to the | 
East India. Docks, and the breadth, five miles from the New Cattle 
Market, Islington, to Camberwell. 


4 


Sometuixe. New.—A very pretty and novel kind of grate has 
been patented in England.,..The fuel-holder is made in the form 
of a vase of open fretwork, and its base is furnished with a short 
vertical stud or spindle, on which it has liberty to revolve in a 
supporting socket, so as to present any required side to the room. 


+ > 


+ > 


Cop Couront.—Six million pounds of ice will be stored. in 
the town of Stamford, Ct., the present season. 


see 
SPLINTERS. 


.++. The clipper ship Red Jacket made the trip lately from 
Now York: to Liverpool in the short space of thirteen days ! 

«++. The original manuscript of “ Byron’s Curse of Minerva,” 
sold recently, in London, for one hundred and seven dollars. 

.+++ The Duchess of Orleans still dreams of a crown for her son, 
the little Count of Paris, and refuses to come into the “fusion.” 

.... J. A. Graham, Esq., has presented the poor of Cumher- 
land, Ohio, one hundred cords of wood. 

-++. The crying of newspapers on Sunday, in the  strects of 
Boston, has been stopped by the authorities, as it should be. 

.++« Thé Colonization Society has received the past year 
$82,458, the largest sum ever contributed in one year. 

++. Mrs; Judson; widow of the late Dr. Judson, missionary to 
Burmah, it is feared is in the last stages of consumption. 

-+++, The charters of ten. banks have expired, and fifty new 
banks have been organized in New York during the past year. 

+++» Niagara River is frozen at Tonawanda to Grand Island 
shore—a circumstance which has not occurred for thirty years, 

-++. The narrowest part of the Atlantic is more than two miles 
deep. In other parts, about one and a half mile. eR: 

-++. The annual expenses of New York city are greater than 
those of any other four cities in the United States. 

.++. Avbill has been introduced into the Kentucky Senate appro- | 
Priating $5000 annually, for five years, for colonization purposes. 

+++. A ship is daily expected to arrive at Panama from Ching 
with a cargo of Chinese laborers for the Panama Railroad. - 

+++» The English telegraphs employ twelve hundred and fifty 
persons as operators. é 

-++s The population in the State $f California on the Ist of 
Jauuary was estimated at about three hundred and ten thousand. 

+++» Adifficulty between the Greeks and Turks had occurred in 
the island of Samos. The British consul had gone to settle it. 

+++» Several large fires have recently occurred in London. In 


One instance, nine large warehouses were burnt down. 


SELF-MADE MEN. 

Almost every man who has made his mark upon the world has 
been self-made. It is a common error to suppose that great men 
owe their greatness to education, that the sum of their acquisitions, 
or, indeed, the most valuable part of them, was obtained from the 
school or college from which they graduated. School and college 
do but furnish the keys to unlock the treasure-house of knowledge, 
and the man who puts these keys in his pockets, and makes no use 
of them, goes to his grave an unnoted member of society. In men 
of distinction, it is singular to note how different the talents and 
the pursuits, by which they win renown, from those displayed and 
followed during their educational career. Goldsmith gave no evi- 
dence of the ability he afterwards displayed, when he was at col- 
lege. Our greatest painter, Washington Allston, did not receive 
the education of an artist—it was his self-improved studies which 
made him what he became, the Titian of America. 

Surely, the military and scientific training forced upon Schiller, 
did not enable him to produce The Robbers. That remarkable 
drama was a fiery protest against the iron yoke, to which the 
grand duke sought to bend his glorious mind. From these illus- 
trations we perceive that few men, who are not generally classed 
among self-made men, were indeed so. The training of genius 
must be self-culture, for it is impossible to frame rules that shall 
guide its footsteps. Genius pursues its course as the wild chamois 
takes its way among the mountains, leaping from point to point, 
fearlessly and safely, springing over frightful abysses, standing on 
dizzy pinnacles, which the hunter can never attain, and bounding 
onward and upward, ever tending to the empyrean heights above. 


For this reason men of. distinguished genius make the poorest | 


teachers in the world, for the processes aré inapplicable to the 
masses, and with them unavailing. 

The example of such men would lead to many a headlong tum- 
ble, and many a fatal loss, if it were followed. As well might the 
traveller, ascending Mont Blanc, take the bounding chamois for 
his guide. But because schools and colleges do not make great 
men, we are not to infer that they are useless. To resume our 
figure, the laborious teachers are like the guides on Mont Blanc, 
who cut steps in the ice for the patient and plodding traveller, by 
which even the least enterprising, if he have but courage and 
endurance to carry him to the greatest heights, may yet attain a 
respectable elevation. And, moreover, even to the gifted ones of 
earth, the systematic training of educational institutions is not 
without importance. It imparts that order and system by which 
self-culture is afterwards made easy, abridging labor by imparting 
method. 

There are men, however, who have discovered their own pro- 
cesses by their own wants. ‘Take, for instance, the memorable 
examp’e of Franklin, emphatically a self-made man. His man- 
ner of acquiring information, like his mind, was original, and 
what glorious results he attained! From the wit, statesman, and 
philosopher, turn to Washington. His life shows us how from a 
very early age he labored assiduously to form his own character, 
and cultivate his own talents. So with Napoleon, he owed little 


‘| more than the tools of labor to his early education ; he made him- 


self the greatest general that ever lived, and invented his own 
system of successful warfare. 

The great prizes of the world are won by self-made men, who 
recognize the great truth, that education, in its widest sense, is not 
the culture wo receive from others, but that which we bestow upon 
ourselves, and that the reception of a collegiate diploma is but an 
order to goto work in earnest. 


> 
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Poxitics.—Politics run high just now at Washington, and all 
over the country. The fact is, that the cliques and wire-pullers 
are looking out-for the next Presidency, and this is the polar-star 
that guides so many apparently strange measures brought before 
Congress. The- most prominent candidate for the next Presi- 
dency, that has {been generally named by either party, seems to 
be the Hon. Edward Everett, one of the ablest and soundest 
minds in the country, and a servant welktried by the people. Of 
course, we speak without party bias, being entirely neutral in 
these matters of party politics. _ 


> 
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A Snort Cur.—Mr. James Lane, of New York, who has been 
engaged in the surveys for a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, states that he has discovered a new route for a canal 
across the isthmus, which will require only ten miles of cutting. 
A large lake, hitherto unknown, composes a part of this inter- 
oceanic communication. 


> 
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Commencine Earty.—A brutal teacher whipped a little boy 
for pressing the hand of a little girl who sat next to him at school, 
after which he asked the child “ why he squeezed the girl’s hand ?” 
“Because,” said the little fellow, “it looked so pretty I couldn’t 
help it.” How very natural ! 


+ > 


A Terrisie CommMentary.—We see it stated that of the one 
thousand. men who. formed the New York regiment in the Mexican 
war, only sizty are now alive, and of those but about forty are 
able to earn a living. 7 


4 » 
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A Curtosity.—One of the bridges built by the Nicaragua 
Transit Company, on the road I¢hding from Lake Nicaragua to 


San Juan del Sud, is made entirely of mahogany 


Vittanovs SattreTrE.—A monument to the memory of Ber- 
thold Schwartz, to whom is commonly attributed the invention of 
gunpowder, has just becn erected at Friburg. 


. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The frequent arrivals from Europe keep the public well posted 
up in relation to the condition of these belligerent powers, and 
every item of intelligence is seized and discussed with avidity. 
The Emperor Nicholas is playing a deep game with the western 
powers, and seems resolved to settle the question of his own 
strength and supremacy. Though there have been some serious 
battles between the Turks and Russians, nothing really decisive 
has taken place ; in every engagement upon the land thus far, the 
Turks have sustained their character for courage, and have been 
almost wholly the victors. As the season advances the fighting 
will commence in good earnest, and if we are not much miistaken, 
Nicholas will find that the Turks will give him far more trouble 
than he had anticipated. God will help the Mussulman in this 
case. The latest news shows that the Turks give their invaders 
no peace, but fali upon them in every position they take, and at 
the most unexpected moments, so that the Russians are hardly 
able to concentrate any large number of troops upon any particu- 
lar poiut for the purpose of a strong demonstration. 


Nostz Ipga.—Wisconsin is laying by a splendid educational 
fund. It is said the public school lands are, at this moment, 
worth ten millions of dollars; and these lands, with the revenue 
derived from them, are to be devoted to the cause of education. 


+ > 
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Manritime.—Since the discovery of gold in California, six hun- 
dred vessels have gone round Cape Horn and never returned. A 
few of them have been lost, but the greater number have been 
employed in the Pacific trade. 


MARRIAGES. . 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Caswell, Mr. William A. Parsons to Miss Martha 
8. Caswell, only daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

Rev. Mr. Stowe Mr. Lemuel 8. Crosby. of Charlestown, to Mrs. Mary H. 
Shirley ; Mr. Joseph M. Shattuck, of San Francisco. to Mies Ann E. Bowdon; 
Mr. George Beal to Miss Martha A. Green. of Chelmsford; Mr. John A 
Thompson to Miss Caroline E. Price; Col. Zebulon J. Wiggin to Miss Ann E. 
Scammon, both of Stratham, N. H. 

a By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Augustus H. Field, of Providence, to Mise Harriet 

. G. Cate. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Daniel Nickerson to Miss M. 
Adelaide Wilkinson. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. John T. Wild to Miss Abby L. 
Fairbanks. 

At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Charles N. Marsh to Miss Joanna 
Hersey. 

At South Malden, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Rev. Joseph W. Tarleton, of Epsom, 
N.H.. to Miss Betsey 8. Dutton. of Hooksett N.H. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Edgar P. Stoddard, of Hingham, to 
Miss Louisa N. Spear. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Charles S$. Shaw, of West Cambridge, 
to Miss Sarah B. Robbins, of Carver. 

At Greenfield, by Rev. Dr. Strong, Mr. Sleigh Rowland, of Buckland, to 
Miss Susan Whitaker. 

At Essex, Mr. George Goldthwait to Miss Margaret Raymond. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Henry C. Bishop, 54; Mr. John Barnes, 41; Mrs. Sarah 
Augusta Rayner. 26; Mr. Levi Wade, 73. a soldier in the war of 1812; Mr. 
Henry Bannon. 33; Mrs. Hannah R. Nutter, 39. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Rebecca Flagg, 24; Miss Catharine M. Packer, 24. 

At Charlestown, Ilion. Henry P. Fairbanks, 45; Mrs. Mary Eliza Cutter, 25. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Isaac Withington, 81. 

At Melrose, Miss Lucy Huse Goodwin, formerly of Calais, Me.. 28. 

At Walpole, Mr. Jonathan Fletcher, 100. He was in the battles of Bunker 
Hill and Bennington. under Gen. Stark. ..- 

At Lynn, Mrs. Sally Kenney, 83; Mr. Samuel E. Smith. of New York, 33. 

At Salem, Mrs. Betsey Story, 69; Miss Ruth Williams, 80. 

At North Danvers, Mr. Daniel Putnam, 80. 

At Gloucéster, Mrs. Lucy A., wife of Mr. Charles C. Mengel, 28. 

At Newburyport, Mr. William Porter, 76. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Mr. Wm. Stickney, 87 . 

At Plymouth, Mr. Nathaniel Barnes, Jr., 25; Mr. Ephraim Paty, 74. 

At Lowell, Charles Henry, son of William Stebbins, to. 

At Taunton, Miss Mercy T. Presbury, 40. 

At Worcester. Mise Martha M., daughter of Mr. Levi Hardy, 20. 

At Shirley, Mr. John C. Park, 21. 

At Hancock, N. H., Charles Orton. son of John and Sarah Tenney, 17. 

At Schoolcraft, Mich., Mies Sarah M. McMaster, of Watertown, Mass., 21. 

At Benecia, Cal., Dec. 19, Mr. Samuel H. Mitchell, of Boston, 50. 

At Melbourne, Australia, Capt. Jacob B. Ford, of Salem, 50. 

On board ship Juniper, of Boston, Nov. 28, Irene A., wife of Capt, Parsons. 
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The object of the paper is to pres-nt, in the most elegant and available 
forin, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced wi 
witand humor. Each paper is : ™ ™ 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista; of tiotable objects; 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal shipsand 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine at accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both maleand female. Sketches of 
‘beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with funicrousspecimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fishof the sea. 
on fine satin-surfreo paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 
in its.mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It éontaina fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving of reading matter 
and mammoth 


illustrations—a weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages 
i TERMS:—INVARIABLY IM ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tim oF oun Union, and one copy of Picto- 
RIAL, year, for $4 

The Picroria, Drawixa-Room Companion may be obtaired at any of 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DARKNESS. 


BY REV. H. D. L. WEBSTER. 


There's darkness on the billow 
When clouds veil the sky ; 
There's darkness at the hearthstone, 
When tears dim the eye. 
Darkness closes 
June's roses 
In the young and throbbing heart, 
When grief comes with its smart. 


There’s darkness on the mountain 
When night's shadows fall, 
And spread their dimming mantle 
Of gloom over all. 
Darkness withers, 
As it gathers 
The hopes of manhood’s day, 
And scatters them for aye. 


There’s darkness on the river 
When trees o'er it meet, 
And frown upon the wavelet 
That bathes their thirsty feet. 
Darkness creeps 
To the deeps 
Of far-off prophecies, 
And saddens life that is. 


There's darkness on the meadow 
When fiowers fade and die ; 
There’s darkness. grief, and mourning, 
When loved ones pass away. 
Darkness covers 
Youthful lovers, 
When sickness fades the cheek, 
And the pulse beats faint and weak. 


Thus darkness, like the sunshine, 
Is traced in everything ; 
It piles its dreary shadows 
On life’s best offering, 
And covers earth 
With bitter dearth ; 
And last, when lips grow dumb, 
It wraps us in the tomb. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. V. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


PYGMALION —DRYOPE— VENUS AND ADONIS—APOLLO AND 
HY ACINTHUS. 

PyGMALIoN saw so much wickedness in women that he came 
at last to abhor the sex, and resolved to live unmarried. He was 
a sculptor, and had made with wonderful skill a statue of ivory, 
so beautiful that no living woman came snywhere near it. It was 
indeed the perfect semblance of a maiden that seemed to be alive, 
and only prevented from moving by modesty. His art was so 
perfect that it concealed itself; and its product looked like the 
workmanship of nature. Pygmalion admired his own work, and 
at last fell in love with the counterfeit creation. Oftentimes he 
laid his hand upon it as if to assure himself whether it were living 
or not, and could not even then believe that it was only ivory. 
He caressed it, and gave it presents such as young girls love— 
bright shells and polished stones, little birds and flowers of vari- 
ous hues, beade and amber. He put raiment on its limbs, and 
jewels on its fingers, and a necklace about its neck. To the ears 
he hung ear-rings, and strings of pearls upon the breast. Her 
dyess became her, and she looked not less charming than when 
unattired. He laid her on a couch spread with cloths of Tyrian 


dye, and called her his wife, and put her, head upon a pillow ot in metals. 


the sofiest feathers, as if she could enjoy their softness. 

The fistival of Venus was at hand—a festival celebrated 
with great pomp at Cyprus. Victims were offered, the altars 
smoked, and the odor of incense filled the air. When Pygmalion 
had performed his part in the solemnities, he stood before the 
altar and timidly said, “‘ Ye gods, who can do all things, give me, 
I pray you, for my wife ”—he dared not say “ my ivory virgin,” 
but said instead, “‘one like my ivory virgin.” Venus, who was 
present at the festival, heard him and knew the thought he would 
have uttered; and as an omen of ‘her favor, caused the flame on 
the altar to shoot up thrice in a fiery point into the air. When 
he returned home, he went to see his statue, and, leaning over the 
couch, gave a kiss to the mouth. It seemed to be warm. He 
pressed its lips again, he laid his hand upon the limbs; the ivory 
felt soft to his touch, and yielded to his fingers like the wax of 
Hymettus. While he stands astonished and glad, though doubt- 
ing, and fears he may be mistaken, again and again with a lover’s 
ardor, he touches the object of his hopes. It was indeed alive! 
The veins when pressed yielded to the finger and again resumed 
their roundness. Then at last the votary of Venus found words 
to thank the goddess, and pressed his lips upon lios as real as his 
own. The virgin felt the kisses and blushed, and opening her 
timid eyes to the light, fixed them at the same moment on her 
lover. Venus blessed the nuptials she had formed, and from this 
union Paphos was born, from whom the city, sacred to Venp, 
received its name. ; 


Schiller, in his poem, the “Ideals,” applies this tale of Pygma- 
lion to the love of nature in a youthful heart. The following 


nothing but her upper limbs. 


tzanslation is furnished by a friend : 


As once with prayers in passion flowing, 
Pygmalion embraced the stone, 

Till from the frozen marble glowing, 
The light of feeling o’er him shone, 

So did I clasp with young devotion 
Bright nature to a poct’s heart; 

Till breath and warmth and vital motion 
Seemed through the statue form to dart. 


And then, in all my ardor sharing, 

The silent form expression found ; 
Returned my kiss of youthful daring, 

And understood my heart’s quick sound. 
Then lived for me the bright cre*tion, 

The silver rill with song was rife ; 
The trees, the roses shared sensation, 

An echo of my boundless life. 


DRYOPE. 


Dryope and [ole were sisters. The former was the wife of 
Andrxmon, beloved by her husband, and happy in the birth of 
her first child. One day the sisters strolled to the bank of a 
stream that sloped gradually down to the water’s edge, while the 
upland was overgrown with myrtles. They were intending to 
gather flowers for forming garlands for the altars of the Nymphs, 
and Dryope carried her child at her bosom, a precious barthen, 
and nursed him as she walked. Near the water grew a lotus 
plant, full of purple flowers. Dryope gathered some and offered 
them to the baby, and Iole was about to do the same, when she 
perceived blood dropping from the places where her sister had 
broken them off the stem. The plant was no other than the 
Nymph Lotis, who, running from © base pursuer, had been 
changed into this form. This they learned from the country 
people when it was too late. 

Dryope, horror-struck when she perceived what she had done, 
would gladly have hastened from the spot, but found her feet 
rooted to the ground. She tried to pull them away, but moved 
The woodiness crept upward, and 
by degrees invested her body. In anguish, she attempted to tear 
her hair, but found her hands filled with leaves. The infant felt 
his mother’s bosom begin to harden, and the milk cease to flow. 
Iole looked on at the sad fate of her sister, and could render no 
assistance. She embraced the growing trunk, as if she would 
hold back the advancing wood, and would gladly have been en- 
veloped in the same bark. At this moment, Andremon, the hus 
band of Dryope, with her father, approached; and when they 
asked for Dryope, Iole pointed them to the new-formed Lotus. 
They embraced the trunk of the yet warm tree, and showered 
their kisses on its leaves. 

Now there was nothing left of Dryope but her face. Her tears 
still flowed and fell on her leaves, and while she could she spoke. 
“TI am not guilty, I deserve not this fate, I have injured no one. 
If I speak falsely, may my foliage perish with drought, and my 
trunk be cut down and burned. Take this infant and give it to a 
nurse. Let it often be brought and nursed under my branches, 
and play in my shade ; and when he is oid enough to talk, let him 
be taught tocall me mother, and to say with sadness, “ My mother 
lies hid under this bark.” But bid him be careful of riyer-banks, 
and beware how he plucks flowers, remembering that every bush 
he sees may be a goddess in disguise. Farewell, dear husband 
and sister and father. If you retain any love for me, let not the 
axe wound me, nor the flocks bite and tear my branches. Since 
I cannot stoop to you, climb up hither and kiss me ; and while my 
lips continue to feel, lift up my child that I may kiss him. I can 
speak no more, for already the bark advances up my neck, and 
will soon shoot over me. You need not close my eyes, the bark 
will close them without your aid.” Then the lips ceased to 
move, and life was extinct; but the branches retained for some 
time longer the vital heat. 9 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Venus, playing one day with her boy Cupid, wounded her 
bosom with one of his arrows. She pushed him'away, bat the 
wound was deeper than she thought. Before it healed she beheld 
Adonis, and was captivated with him. She no longer took any 
interest in her favorite resorts—Paphos, and Cnidos, and Amathos 
She absented herself even from heaven, for 

mis was dearer to her than heaven. Him she followed and 
bore him company. She who used to love to recline in the shade, 
with no care but to cultizate her charms, now rambles through 
the woods and over the hills, dressed like the huntress Diana; 
and calls her dogs, and chases hares and stags, or other game that 
it is safe to hunt, but keeps clear of the wolves and bears, reeking 
with the slaughter of the herd. She charged Adonis, too, to be- 
ware of such dangerous animals. “ Be brave towards the timid,” 
said she ; ‘feourage against the courageous is not safe. Beware 
how you expose yourself to danger, and put my happiness to risk. 
Attack not the beasts that Nature has armed with weapons. I 
do not value your glory so high as to consent to purchase it by 
such exposure. Your youth, and the beauty that charms Venus, 
will not touch the hearts of lions and bristly boars. Think of their 
terrible claws and prodigious strength! I hate the whole race of 
them. Do you ask me why?” Then she told him the story of 
Atalanta and Hippomenes, who were changed into lion’ for their 
ingratitude to her. 
Having given him this warning, she mounted her chariot drawn 


by swans, and drove away through the air. But Adonis was too.., 


noble to heed such counsels. The dogs had roused a wild boar 
from his lair, and the youth threw his spear and wounded the ani- 
mal with a sidelong stroke. The beast drew out the weapon with 
his jaws, and rushed after Adonis, who turned and ran; but the 
boar overtook , and buried his tusks in his side, and stretched 
him dying w he plain. 

Venus, in her swan-drawn chariot, had not yet reached Cyprus, 
when she heard goming up through mid air the groans of her 
beloved, and*turned ber white-winged goursers back to earth. 
As she drew near and saw from on high his lifeless body bathed 


in blood, she alighted, and bénding over it beat her breast and 
tore her hair. ~ Reproaching the Fates, she said, “ Yet theirs shall 
be but a partial triumph ; memorials of my grief shall endure, and 
the spectacle of your death, my Adonis, and of my lamentation 
shall be annually renewed. Your blood shall be changed into a 
flower; that consolation none can envy me.” Thus speaking, 
she sprinkled nectar on the blood; and as they mingled, bubbles 
rose as in a pool, ou which raindrops fall, and in an hour’s time 
there sprung up a flower of bloody hue like that of the pomegra- 
nate. But it is short-lived. It is said the wind blows the blos- 
soms open, and afterwards blows the petals away; so it is called 
Anemone, or Wind-flower, from the cause which assists equally 
in its production and its decay. 


APOLLO AND HYAOINTHUS. 

Apollo was passionately fond of a youth named Hyacinthus. 
He accompanied him in his sports, carried the nets when he went 
fishing, led the dogs when he went to hunt, followed him in his - 
excursions in the mountains, and neglected for him his lyre and 
his arrows. One day they played a game of quoits together, and 
Apollo, heaving aloft the discus, with strength mingled with skill, 
sent it high and far. Hyacinthus watched it as it fell, and excited 
with the sport ran forward to seize it, eager to make his throw, 
when the quoit bounded from the earth and struck him in the 
forehead. He fainted and fell. ‘The god, as pale as himself, 
raised him and tried all his art to staunch the wound and retain 
the flitting life, but all in vain; the hurt was past the power of 
médicine. As when one has broken the stem of a lily in the gar- 
den it hangs its heads and turns its flowers to the earth, so the 
head of the dying boy, as if too heavy for his neck, fell over on 
his shoulder. “ Thou diest, Hyacinth,” so spoke Phoebus, “ robbed 
of thy youth by me. Thine is the suffering, mive the crime. 
Would that I could die for thee! But since that may not be, thou 
shalt live with me in memory and in song. My lyre shall cele- 
brate thee, my song shall tell thy fate, and thou shalt become a 
flower inscribed with my regrets.” While Apollo spoke, behold 
the blood which had flowed on the ground and stained the herb- 
age ceased to be blood; but a flower of hue more beautiful than 
the Tyrian sprang up, resembling the lily, if it were not that this 
is purple and that silvery white. And this was not enough for 
Phoebus ; but to confer still greater honor, he marked the petals 
with his sorrow, and inscribed “Ah! ah!” upon them, as we-see 
to this day. The flower bears the name of Hyacinthus, and with 
every returning Spring revives the memory of his fate. 


Nore. It is evidently not our modern Hyacinth that is here 
described. It is perhaps some species of Iris, or perhaps of Lark- 
spur or of Pansy. 


“ 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


— Hon. Lewis Cass, the distinguished statesman, is seventy- 
two years of age ; a hale and hearty man, and incessantly devotes 
his time and study to politics. He lives in Michigan. 

— W. Harrison Ainsworth, the famous novelist and editor, is 
fifty years old. He lives near Kilburn, and edits a magazine in 
the city of London, which bears his own name. 


— Rev. E. H. Chapin, a well known Universalist preacher, is 


forty years of age. In person he is short and very thick set. He 
is a settled minister, at present, in the city of New York. 


— Archibald Alison, the well known historian and advocate, is 
sixty-two years of age, and fills the very lucrative office of sheriff 
of Glasgow. He is a Scotchman by birth. 


— Charles Dickens, the celebrated English novelist, is forty-two 
years of age ; slight in figure, healthy, and marvellously industrious 
with the pen. He is the present editor of “Household Words.” 


— George Bancroft, the historian, is fifty-four years of age; a 
thin, spare, nervous man, but a constant student. He lives in 
New York, and is engaged on his history of the United States. 


— Alexander Dumas, the famous French novelist and dramat- 
ist, is fifty-one years old, and livesin Paris. It is a fact that he 
employs a corps of writers to work up his ideas. 

— Ole Bull, the eminent Norwegian violinist, is forty-four 
years of age; tall, slim, and finely formed. He has just com- 
pleted a professional tour of the Western cities. 

— Edward Everett, the American orator, scholar and diplo- 
matist, is sixty years of age. His leisure heurs are employed 
upon a work on the Law of Nations. He resides in Boston. 


— Elihu Burritt, known as the learned blacksmith, is but forty- 
three years of age. He has lately returned from England, and is 
devoted to the interests of ocean penny postage. . 

— Edwin Forrest, the eminent American tragedian, is forty- 
eight years of age, and in the fall vigor of life. He lately per- 
formed a highly successful engagement in this city. 

— Joseph T. Buckingham, so many years editor of the Boston 
Courier, is now seventy-five years of age, and resides in the sub- 
urbs of Boston, where he farms it on a small scale. 

— Horace Greeley, the well known editor of the New York 
Tribune, is forty-three years of age, and devotes himself very 

“closely to the conduct of his daily paper. 

‘ — Thomas Carlyle, the British reviewer and essayist, is fifty 
eight years of age. He stands next to Macaulay in literature ; and 
lives in Chelsea, overlooking the river Thames. 

— Victor Hugo, the eminent French politician and savan, is 
fifty-two years of age ; and at this time is an exile in England, 


owing to his opposition to the “ nephew of my uncle.” 


— 
| 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The aggregate value of boots and shoes made last year in Mas- 
sachusetts is $37,000,000, or more than all the other States com- 
bined, and far exceeding that of any other manufacture in the 
Commonwealth. There are said to be fourteen hundred and 
six physicians in Massachusetts. —— The Ohio Senate, by a ma- 
jority of seven votes, have expelled a colored reporter named 
Day.—— Two business men, a father and son, have just been 
placed in confinement at Milwaukie, in consequence of their 
having become raving lunatics from the effects of “spirit rap- 
ping.” —— In the fire of the packing-house of Ashbrook, at St. 
Louis, 12,072 hogs were burned at once ! Over nine thousand 
slaves were imported into the island of Cuba, last year, and the 
business of stealing them from Africa is continually carried on 
extensively in that island. The mortality of New York city 
for the year ending 1853, excepting the last week, was 21,377 
deaths. —— Mr. Hackett, it is said, will be the lessee of the New 
York Opera House, and he has made a special contract with Grisi 
and Mario, who will come out here next summer. —— The insur- 
ance companies in New York ask thirteen times as much for in- 
suring a theatre as a private house. The second track on the 
New Haven Railroad will be completed in a few days, when there 
will be a double line of rail on the whole route from Boston to 
New York. Leeches that wont bite, if intoxicated by immer- 
sion in a little warm wine and water, take hold with vigor. —— It 
appears from official reports that there are three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-one persons employed under the national 
government, exclusive of the army, navy and post-office depart- 
ment. —— A corps of engincers is about to take the field to sur- 
vey the route for a contemplated railroad between Charleston 
and Savannah. The celebrated Andrew Marvell, in his ironi- 
cal libel upon the press, said, ‘‘ Lead, when moulded into bullets, 
is not half so mortal as when founded into types.” The Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, in his message to the legislature, advocates the 
admission of Cuba. Aman residing in Pottsville, while labor- 
ing under a fit of intoxication, lately, deliberately cut off the nose 
of his little daughter. Two thousand and twelve marriage 
licenses were issued in Baltimore during the past year. The 
Bey of Tunis has challenged the Jouffroy Passage Club at Paris 
to a rubber game of chess. The first game has begun; the bet 
is $5000 a side. —— The Persians have a proverb which says that 
“ politeness is a coin destined to enrich not him who receives, but 
him who expends it.” It may not be uninteresting to state 
that the ladies of Keokuk, IIl., have decided, in solemn conven- 
tion, to use no more brandy in their mince pies. The State 
Geologist of California has a record of upwards of thirty earth- 
quakes which have occurred in that State during the last twelve 
months. —— An Indiana paper says that of the one hundred and 
ten newspapers published in that State, all except ten advocate 
the prohibitory liquor law. The body of the late Dr. Northall, 
the dramatist, has been exhumed at Mobile, preparatory to its 
interment in Greenwood Cemetery, where Barney Williams has 
erected a stone to mark the resting-place of a man of talent. —— It 
is estimated that about one thousand dollars are daily expended 
for “ drinks ” in the city of Cleveland. —— The waters of the Red 
Sea appear to be thirty-two feet higher than the Mediterranean ; 
and the Gulf of Mexico is twenty-two feet higher than the. Pacific 
Ocean. —— The Northern Liberties of Philadelphia*have sub- 
scribed half a million dollars to the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. —— The steam engine Southern Belle, manufactured at the 
Winter Iron Works in Montgomery, Ala., has been awarded the 
first premium at the Crystal Palace, New York. —— We con- 
gratulate the country upon the fact that there is a slight diminu- 
tion in the number of medical students this year. —— Of the 349 
members of the two branches of the Massachusctts legislature, 109 
are farmers, 49 lawyers, 49 merchants, 23 manufacturers, 9 physi- 
cians, 6 clergymen, etc. Of the whole number, 284 are natives of 
Massachusetts, 22 of New Hampshire, 18 of Connecticut, and 
three are natives of Great Britain. 


> 


JENNY LIND. 

Jenny Lind was possessed, as the editor of the New York Musi- 
cal World has been reliably informed, of about $250,000 before 
leaving this country ; $100,000 of this sum went to establish pub- 
lic schools in Sweden, and $50,000 more went to various charities. 
The $100,000 remaining are so invested as to yield her now but 
about $4000°a year. She is living in Dresden, and.has a town 
house and country house, with equipage, plenty of servants, etc., 
all of which $4000 in Germany can well furnish. But the gener- 
ous Swede has given away too much. Some young nightingales 
are in the musical future; they must be cared for. The parent 
singer, therefore, appears again before the public in concerts, and 
will shortly-sing in England. Her advent in this country, before 
long, is not at all improbable. ._ * 


4 >» 
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Friowers.—Flowers in all ages have been the representatives of 
innocence and purity. We decorate the bride, and strew her path 
with flowers ; we present the undefiled blossoms as a similitude 
of her beauty and untainted mind, trusting that her destiny 
through life will be like theirs—grateful and pleasing to all. We 
scatter them over the coffin, the bier and the earth, when we con- 
Sign our mortal blossoms to the dust, as emblems of transient 
joy, fading pleasures, withered hopes ; yet rest in sure and certain 
trust that each in due scason will be renewed again. 


+ 


A caritat Suor.—Mr. John J. Martz, of Rockingham county, 
Va., recently shot a gray eagle at a distance of one hundred and 
seventy-five yards. The bird measured seven fect’ six inches 
from tip to tip of the wings. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The town of Litchfield, Ct., has laid a nine per cent. tax, to 
meet the damage done by the freshet last autumn. 

A little son of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, of Morgan, Vt., died on the 
Ist ult., from burns received from his clothes taking fire. 

Santa Anna has submitted to the people of Mexico the ques- 
tion of his becoming hereditary emperor, with the title of An- 


tonio I. 

One duke, one marquis, ten earls, two bishops, three barons, 
and twelve members of the House of Commons died last year in 
England. 

Lighthouses, beacons and buoys are much needed on the Pa- 
cific coast, says the San Francisco papers. Vessels are lost 
weekly for want of them. 

The citizens of Barnstable are making an effort to obtain a 
new custom house at that port. Petitions are circulating in all 
parts of the district. 

The old stone mill property at Newport, R. L., is to be pre- 
served as a public park, the late Judah Touro having bequeatned 
$10,000 for its purchase and adornment. 

A German who had been bitten by a mad dog nine weeks pre- 
viously, died in St. Louis recently. While being taken to the 
hospital he bit a friend in the arm. 

The French papers state that a zine ship, recently built at 
Nantes, has made a trial trip, and proved an excellent sea-boat. 
She is quite strong, and the metal did not affect her compass. 

Mrs. Lucy Audubon has presented to Congrese, through Mr. 
Everett, a petition, asking for the purchase of the original draw- 
ings of the work of her late husband on the birds of America. 

John M. Raymond has built and presented to the Congrega- 
tional Society in Kent, Conn., a beautiful chapel which was dedi- 
cated recently—the pastor preaching from Luke vii. 5: “ He 
hath built us a synagogue.” ‘ 

There are published in the State of Michigan eighty-three 
newspapers and periodicals, of which number six are dailies, 
two tri-weeklies, two semi-weeklies, sixty-five weeklies, seven 
montblies and one quarterly. 


In our file of the London Times we observe an advertisement® 


respecting a testimonial to Captain Ingraham, to be subscribed 
for and presented to him by the citizens of London, for his cour- 
age and skill in vindicating the rights of universal freedom in the 
Koszta affair. 

There were 496 deaths in New York city last week. Cdn- 
sumption 55; small pox 57. The New York Herald says that 
the small pox has assumed an epidemic form, and that every 
block in the city is infected by it. Of the above deaths 340 were 
children. 

In Farmington, N. H., says the Dover Gazette, two you 
men, 17 and 19 years old, made fifty-five pairs of men’s blac 
kip shoes in fourteen hours—or four pairs to the hour. The Ga- 
zette thinks this cannot be beaten. What do the Lynn boys say 
about it ? 

Mrs. Stillwagon was recently burned to death at her residence 
in Connellsville, Pa. She was one hundred and fifteen years old, 
and was quite active for one of her age. She had two sons born 
before the revolutionary war, in which her husband was a soldier, 
and at one time a prisoner. ’ 


+ > 
+ > 


Foreign Items. 


Viétor Hugo is about to leave Jersey to reside in Portugal. 

John B. Gough addressed the annual meeting of the London 
Temperance League, January 23d. 

Anna Maria Jones, a novelist of some repute in her day, has 
just died in London, in the most abject poverty. . 

The expenditures of the Austrian empire for the last three 
years have averaged $145,000,000 a year, and the revenue only 
$120,000,000. 

The Russian squadron which returned from Nargasaki, Japan, 
to Hong Kong on the 11th December, brought a report of the 
death of the emperor of Japan. 

The South American and General Steam Navigation Compa- 
ny’s new screw steamship Olinda had been driven on the rocks, 
near Holyhead, and was likely to become a total wreck. 

Cham, the Parisian caricaturist, represents Dumas seated on a 
ear, writing with one hand, working the crank of a printing press 
with the other, and distributing his books right and left with his 
feet. 

A bulletin published at St. Petersburg on the 17th of January, 
announces that the Russia’ troops in Asia are in winter quarters,- 
within their own frontiers;‘and that at present no military ope 
tions are in progress. 

The Russians ostentationsly gave oft that they will attack 
Kalafat on the 19th ult., (Russian calendar), the anniversary of 
the feast of St. John the Baptist. They admit that to take it will 
cost ten thousand men. 

A letter from Turin mentions the dangerous illness of Silvio 
Bellico, the well known author of the book “‘ Le mie Prigione.” 
Since his liberation in 1830 he has led a very retired life, and has 
taken no part in politics. 

From Adrianople, Jan. 6th, it is annouced that the preparations 
are completed for the arrival of the sultan in March. Eight hun- 
dred of his suite and five hundred horses have already arrived. 
He will be attended by a suite of a thousand persons. 

In India, female children until lately, have been murdered by 
their fathers rather than bear the great expense of their marriage 
ceremonies. The English government has now limited those ex- 

nses to a sum proportionate to the rank of the parents, and 
infanticide has decreased. 

A bequest of 100,000 francs has been made to the French in- 
stitute as a premium for the discovery of means of curing effec- 
tually the Asiatic-cholera. This shows that some one cherishes 
an interest in suffering humanity sufficient to lead to very liberal 
expenditure to relieve it. 

From recent investigations of a grand jury at the British Afri- 
can colony of Sierra Leone, it seems that the slave trade has becn 
carried on by some of the leading inhabitants for more than twenty 
years—while slavery has existed in the colony and its dependen- 
cies from “ time immemorial.” 

At the time of the late census in England were more 
than 250,000 teachers in Sunday schools, instructing every Sun- 
day in religious knowledge, as many as 1,800,000 children. The 
total number of Sunday scholars on the books of the schools was 
about 2,400,000, aud about two teachers to every fificen scholars. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. Ofanother’s leather we make large straps.—/Jtalian Proverb. 
-.+. Nothing is more easy than irreproachable conduct.—Des- 


.... We would do many more things if we believed less in 
impossibilities.—Malesherbes. 


.-.. He knows enough who knows how to be silent.—Ztalian 
roverb, 


_ ++++ Passive, the soul weakens ; active, it raises itself; to use 
is to live-— Hygiene. 

--+. O, heaven, were man but constant he were perfect ; that 
one error fills him with faults. —Shakspeare. 

___ To most men experience is like the stern lights of a ship, 
which illumine only the track it has passed.— Coleridge. 

.+.. The honest man is a superior judge, even in things which 
seem to have the least relation to virtue.—Desmahis. 

..+. We should employ our life in pleasing others. God loves 
those who study to please their neighbors.—Persian Saying. 

+++ The soul has living apart from its corporeal envelope, a 
Hs found habitual meditation which prepares it for a fature life. 

ippel. 

..+. The science of government is merely a science of combi- 
nations, of applications and of exeeptions, according to time, 
place and circumstances.— Rousseau. 

«++. The corruption of the positively wicked is often less sad 
and fatal to society than the irregularities of a virtuous man who 
yields and falls. —Desmahis. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The man who was driven to destruction had to walk back. 


Strong cheese is supposed to be the rankest thing alive, but 
hatred is rancor. 


Insanity among men is sometimes unconquerable ; but all her- 
ring taken in-seine can be cured. 

A down-east editor asked his subscribers to pay up, that he 
may play a similar joke upon his creditors. 

The man who attempted to “run up a large bill” “fell into 
debt ” so deeply that he found it impossible to extricate himself. 

An Irish correspondent in Oregon writes that the precious 
metals are so scarce out that way, that all the five dollar gold 
pieces are made of copper. 


A Frenchman named Maricttc, has penetrated into the interior 
of the Sphynx, and found several marble halls—probably those 
dreampt of by the “ Bohemian Girl.” 


On observing on a sign “ all kinds of sinks kept here,” old Rog- 
er observed, “ My dear sir, I hope you don’t keep a sink of ini- 
quity among the rest.” The owner concluded to alter his sign. 

Bulwer says that a man’s own conscience is his sole tribunal. 
Rather a curious commentary on the immortality of the soul. 
There is nothing however like /eather, in the opimon of the great 
author. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., TII., IV., and V. of the Picrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edger forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of 2 eries of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 _gravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe: of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pagea and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF- OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions. it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign ou domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possibie .m-...t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering tae-entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the mast 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzasuNn’s PicToRIAL. 

The F1aa is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of cight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


4 subscribers, 7 00 


One of Taz oF our Unston, and one copy of PicroniaL, 
$4 00 adc, invariably in advance. 


a%» The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at YIVE cents per single copy. . 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
oF TrEMonT Bromrietp Sraeers, Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENIS. 

FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Phiiadelphia. 

. & HM. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Streets, Baltimore. 
. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and 8; camore Streets, Cincinnati. 

. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
OMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Piace, New Orleans. 
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THE PEARL FISHERY. 


Pearl oysters are found in various parts 
of the world—in Europe, in Asia, and 
in America. The localities from which 
they are procured in the greatest abun- 
dance are the Persian Gulf, the shores of 
‘Ceylon and Japan, the Sooloo Archipel- 
ago, and the Gulfs of Panama and Cali- 
fornia. Those of Panama and Califor- 
nia are very large, and their shells very 
thick and beautiful, forming what is usu- 
ally termed “‘ mother of .” A con- 
siderable. profit has been derived from 
carrying these shells from California to 
China, where they are manufactured by 
‘the Chinese into a variety of ornamental 
and fancy articles. Pearl oysters are 
said: to -arrive at perfection in seven 
years, and after attaining this age they 
soon die. They are usually procured 
by divers, at ~— of from three to 
eight fathoms. Though 8 are not 
peculiar to one kind of oyster, the pearl 
‘oysters of Ceylon are all of one species 
and one shape, being an imperfect oval, 
abont nine and a half inches in circum- 
‘ference. The body of the fish is white 
and fleshy, much fatter than that of the 
common oyster; and the flesh of those 
oysters which contain pearls is usually 
rank and unfit for eating. In the centre 
of the pearl is often found a grain of 
sand or other extraneous matter, which 
may be considered as the nucleus of the 
formation, thus leading to the convic- 
tion that on the introduction of this par- 
ticle into the body or shell of the oyster, 
_in order to prevent the disagreeable ef- 
fects of friction, he covers it with suc- 
cessive layers of the glutinous matter 
that constitutes the pearl. The Chinese 
are said to take advantage of this pecu- 
ljarity. of action ina singular manner. 
In the beginning of summer, when the 
oysters rise to the surface of the water, 
and open their shells, five or six beads, 
made of mother of pearl, are sometimes 
wn into each one of them; and at 
the-end of the year, when they are drawn 
and opened, these are found covered 
with a pearly crust, so as to have a per- 
‘fect resemblance to the genuine pearl. 
All round pearls are taken from the body 
the oyster. The others are found ad- 
hering to the inner part of the shell, be- 
ing flat on. that side which is attached to 
the surface. Sometimes between one and two hundred pearls have 
been found in a shell ; and it often happens that three or four hun- 
dred shelis may be opened without obtaining a single pearl. The 
~—— after being extracted and cleaned, are polished with a pow- 
made of the pearls themselves. They are of various colors, 
white, brown, and even black. They are next assorted into classes, 
according to their size, by being passed through sieves, and then, 
after being drilled and strung, are ready to be sent to the different 
markets in various parts of India, Europe and America. The 
oysters usually adhere to the rocks and to each other in immense 
heaps and clusters, until age has enfeebled the fibres of their beards 
by which they cling ; and at an age of probably between six and 
seven years, breaking from their hold, ey may be found in per- 
fection on some sandy bottom near their original domains. e 
‘beds of oysters on the rocks are said sometimes to exceed eighteen 
inches in thickness. Attempts have becn made to transport the 
pearl oyster to a more northern climate, both in America and Eu- 


rope, but invariably without success. In the island of Ceylon, in- 


of opening the oysters immediately after they are gathered, 
they are suffi to remain in heaps on the shore until they have 
' the process of putrefaction and become dry. ‘Then the 
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FASHIONS OF DRESS FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 


pearls can be removed with comparatively little difficulty from the 
shell. Sometimes the body of the fish is of a brilliant re ers hue ; 
and then the inside of the shell possesses the same peculiarity of 
color. The oyster, and particularly the pearl oyster, is generally 
admitted to be something of a philosopher, and given to habits of 
meditation. Perhaps it is so. But we can hardly suppose that as 
he lies quiescent beneath the waves, adhering to his coral home, 
he ever dreams that he is constantly engaged in the manufacture 
of beautiful ornaments for beings of another race; and that one 
day the rude hand of man will tear him from his native clement, 
and pull him to pieces for the sake of his beautiful pearls.— 
Boston Journal. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF STATES. 
Maine was first called ‘‘Marvooshen,” but, about 1638, took 


the name it now bears from Maine, a province in the western part 
of France. The name is originally derived from the Cenomanni, 
an ancient Gallic le. New 
to the territory granted by the Plymouth Company to Capt. Jolin 
Mason, by patent, in 1639, and was derived from the patentee, 
who was governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. Ver- 
mont is from verd, green, and mont, mountain. “Massachu- 
setts was named from a tribe of Indians in the vicinity of 
Boston. Roger Williams says the word signifies “ blue hills.” 
Rhode Island was so called, in 1644, in relation to the island 
of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. New York was named in 
honor of the Duke of York, to whom this territory was 
granted. Pennsylvania led after William. Penn. In 
1664 the Duke of York le a t of what is now the 
rkley and Sir George Car- 
compliment to the latter, 
island of Jersey. Delaware 
was so called, in 1702, after De La Ware. Maryland 
was named in honor of Henrietta ia, queen of Charies I., 
in - to Lord Baltimore, June 3, 1632. Virginia 
was called after the virgin queen of England, Elizabethi. 
The Carolinas were named by the French, in honor of Charles 
IX., of France. Georgia was: called, in 1692, after George 
Il. Louisiana was named after Louis XIV., of France. 
Florida received its name from Ponce de Leon, in 1512, 
while on his voyage in search of the fountain of youth. He 
discovered it on Easter Sunday—in Spanish, Pasque Florida. 
The States of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Arkansas and Missouri are all named 
from their principal rivers, and the names are of- Indian ori- 
gin—excepting, perhaps, Kentacky—and their meanings in- 
volved in some obscurity. Tennessee is said to signify a 
Curved Spoon ; Illinois, the River of Men; Mississippi, the 


Whole River, or a river formed by the union of many. 
Michigan was named from the lake on its borders. Iowa is 
an Indian name ; also Texas—signifying “ Beautiful.” Cali- 
fornia was thus named by the Spaniards ‘at a very early day. 
—New York imes. 

FRENCH TREES. 


A in the ey? of a Frenchman, is a thing to be culti- 
vated, to be trained, to be dressed ; and he goes about it in a 
perfect frenzy. First, he saws off all thé limbs he can reach ; 
then he scrapes the trunk until it resembles a barber’s pole.: 
This done, he takes a survey, and conéfders whether the tree 
shall be of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, or Composite order 
of architecture ; whether it shall be a Chinese pagoda—a dog 
‘ point settled, he rushes 
tree—he saws, he chops, he clips with shears, 

and cuts with knives, until the tree disappears, and the crea- 
tion is finished; and then his expressive and sat 

Cee “tres gentil.”” The trees in the grounds of the Tui- 

ies look as if they had started from tht ground at military 
command, and were prepared to march in platoons.—Nat. Era. 


| row of fringe and rounds into a full and novel drapery 


pshire was the name given | 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


On the page herewith we present a se- 
ries of fashion views for the present 
month. The series are from Frank 

lie’s Ladies’ Gazette of x > 
York. The first figure on the left, in 
the engraving at the head of the page, 
is a dress of light drab barege, fine, 
and with a delicate silky ieee. Wheres 
deep flounces almost cover the skirt, a 
superb border of white silk tissue edges 
each flounce, first with a row of large 
shallow scallops in arabesque, from 
which spring superb clusters of flowers 
that lie like frost-work on the delicate 


fabric. The up of each flounce 
is sprinkled with tiny clusters of leaves, 
scarcely larger snow-flakes, and 


that gives very much the same effect to 
the exquisite material of the dress. 
Nothing that we ever saw in this class 
of goods approaches this beautiful cos- 
tume for delicacy and elegance. The 
corsage is open to the waist, and a nar- 
row vine of the white tissue flowers edges 
each side of the opening. The sleeves 
are pagoda form, but with a little. less 
fullness than was given to that style last 
season. A vine like that on the corsage 
surrounds them at the bottom, rendering 
all the trimming superfluous. The chem- 
isette and undersleeves worn with a dress 
of this kind should be of the most deli- 
cate lace—that which we call “regency” 
is peculiarly adapted to match the deli- 
cate flowers. The figure immediately to 
the right of the first is also a barege 
dress, but of heavier texture and more 
decided color. The ground is a bright 
transparent green, even and silky, and 
checked by narrow rows of silk, with a 
transparent line of the tissue just visible 
between each, which being grouped, 
eight or ten together, form a singularly 
rich plaid. This elegant material also 
forms one of the most beautiful street 
dresses imaginable. The skirt is com- 
pletely covered with four flounces, the 
upper and lower one somewhat broader 
than those in the middle. These flounces 
are edged with scallops, embroidered 
with green silk in a deep button-hole 
stitch that forms a very rich finish. The 
corsage is cut plain and close to the 
form, half low at the neck, where it is’ 
finished with a fall and edge of black lace; 
a flounce open in front and edged like those on the skirt supplies 
the place of a basquine. The sleeves, com of three ruffles, 
falling to meet each other, descend bat a little below the elbow, 
and are rather full; a beading of lace shades the upper ruffles. 
The engra to the left below represents a spring mantilla of 
apple-green silk glace, and of a compact texture. It commences 
in a small cape that descends in low points upon the bosom. This 
cape is surrounded with two narrow and graduated flounces of silk 
edged with three rows of black velvet ribbon. The lowest of these 
flounces forms the heading to a superb black fringe, half plain, half 
craped ; beneath this fringe another and deeper flounce surrounds 
the garment, headed by a row of puffed silk. This flounce, ed 
with three rows of velvet ribbon, descends over the edge of an “ 
over t 
arms. A small round cape, trimmed and fringed like the mantilla, 
completes this rich garment at the neck. The figure immediately 
below gives one of the loveliest novelties of the season. It is a 
berthe, sh to the form, and descends in an embroidered front, 
slightly pointed. Behind it is gathered full, and falls in bright 


folds from the shoulders. A light embroidered vine surrounds 


it, and is edged with scollops, each with a polka spot im the centre. 
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FASHION OF SPRING MANILLA. FASHION OF A BERTHE. 


